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SPECIALISTS IN DRY GAS METERS—SLOT, KEY, AND - ORDINARY. 


Every meter leaving GEorRGE GLOVER AND Co.’s works, irrespective of size—and they build up:to 3000 Lights 

—is regulated and tested for soundness at 12 in. pressure, and for registration not only at the } in. pressure 

prescribed by the “ Sales of Gas Act,” but at 3 in. pressure with full outlet capacity, so as to prevent ‘“‘slow” 
registration even when the meter is overworked. 
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TAR PUMPS. EXHAUSTERS AND COMPRESSORS. 
VALVES—RACK AND PINION TYPE. 


GEO. WALLER & SON, .."s::. STROUD, cus 
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BRASS ENCASED THERMOMETERS. 


AGENTS: Australia—FYVIE & STEWART, 360, Collins Street, Melbourne; Canada—W. P, ROPER, 502, Merchants’ Bank Building, Montreal. 


GAS EXHAUSTING PLANT. 








No, 546, 


View of Gas Exhauster combined with **C’’ Type Horizontal Steam Engine on the same Cast-Iron Baseplate, 
This shows one of a standard type of plant supplied by us, where an Exhauster of medium capacity driven by Steam Engine is required, 
We have recently introduced a system of Automatic Lubrication, which ensures an Exhauster being continuously and adequately lubricated with a 
minimum of attention. 


Makers also of ROTARY COMPRESSORS for High-Pressure Gas Distribution for pressures up to 20 lbs. per square inch. 
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THE BRYAN DONKIN CO., Lo. CHESTERFIE .D. 


Head Offices and Worke: CHESTERFIELD. 
LONDON OFFICE: MILLBANK HOUSE, Woop Srreet, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Chesterfield Telephone No. 84. ; Chesterfield Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin Chesterfield.” 
London Telephone No. 5358 Victoria. London Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin, Vic. London.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Twelvemonth Gas Coal Contracts—Official. 


Any doubt that may have existed on the subject of the term 


| 
| 
| 


of contracts into which gas undertakings may enter for their | 
coal supplies, in view of the recently issued request of the | 
Controller of Mines (Mr. Guy Calthrop) as to three-month 


commitments, is now definitely set at rest by the letter 
which Mr. D. Milne Watson, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Gas Council, received from the 
Controller, and which is published elsewhere to-day [p. 52] 
This confirms the announcement Mr. Milne Watson was 
able to make, on behalf of: the Council, in our issue for 


March 27; and the official notification will enable gas un- | 
dertakings to go ahead with their negotiations and settle- 


ments of contracts on the twelve monthg’ basis. 
says that, in the case of gas “companies,” there will be no 


The letter | 


objection to their renewing their contracts for the supply of | 


coal for twelve months. But, of course, ‘‘ companies” may 
be interpreted to mean ‘‘ undertakings,” as the Controller 
cannot have had in mind any intention of, nor would there 
be any justification for, instituting any distinction between 
company and local authority gas undertakings. In making 
twelvemonth contracts, however, it will be particularly noted 
that a clause must be inserted to the effect that they can be 


cancelled if the Controller decides that it is necessary to do | 


so. That is a provision safeguarding the Controller, should 
there be any reason for revoking a contract. 

There is another matter to which attention may well be 
directed ; and it is that there are very good indications that 
the Controller intends to compel observance of the Price of 
Coal (Limitation) Act, both on the part of sellers and buyers. 
And a good thing too; for the finesse witnessed last year on 
the part of some coal proprietors and factors in evading the 
directions of the Act, as well as the prices paid by some con- 


tracting purchasers, were among the most noticeable features | 


associated with this well-intentioned but much-abused piece 
of legislation.. For much of this, the Board of Trade under 
the old régime were responsible, through the looseness with 
which their interpretations invested the terms of the A-t. 
These interpretations, although the Board of Trade weie 
responsible for the framing of the Act and its passing, were 
invariably in favour of the coal seller, and not of the pur- 


| by the Act. He also calls attention to the necessity of for- 


warding the same tonnage of coal to London and the South- 
ern and Eastern Counties month by month in future as was 
supplied last year, in order that adequate stocks may be built- 
up during thesummer for next winter. It will be remembered 
that, although the coal mines of the country are now under 
the control of the Government, the Controller does not intend 
to interfere more than is necessary with the active manage- 
ment of, or with the labour conditions in, the mines; but 
that he will not allow his instructions to be ignored—this 
in connection with prices and the forwarding of tonnage—is 
evinced by the particular warning he has given merchants 
as well as coal proprietors that all necessary measures will 
be taken to enforce compliance, It is not pleasant to know 
that in these days proved acts demand such a firm stand 
being taken by the Controller; but to such large purchasers 
of coal as are gas undertakings, it is a satisfaction to know 
that the position is now in strong hands, and that (as seen 
in the matter of the term of gas coal contracts) careful con- 
sideration will be given to all practical points affecting 
supplies and requirements. 


The Time of Maximum Intensity—And After. 


A MAN who does not grumble, or does not feel inclined to do 
so, about the conditions of the present, who merely takes 
its difficulties as a warning to prepare for possible worse 
days, who looks out upon post-war times in an optimistic 
spirit, and who confidently asserts that for the gas industry 


| out of the evil of to-day good will come to-morrow, is a 
| man well endowed with the spirit that lightens worry and 


bitterness and adds lustre to the good of life. Such a man 
is Mr. Charles Fairweather, of Kilmarnock; and he gave 
full testimony of this in the address which he made from 
the chair at the Informal Meeting of Scottish Gas Managers 
last Wednesday. The war has indeed brought large changes 
to the gas industry—some of which will be confined to the 
duration of the war, while others will be permanent. Those 
in the ‘‘ permanent” class that relate to new business will 
be welcomed ; those that mean a continued increase of out- 


| goings upon pre-war standards, unless there be an equiva- 


| transition from man to woman aid. 


chaser; and they induced in some cases still greater licence, | 
though there were coal proprietors and factors who honestly 


complied with the spirit and letter of the Act, putting upon 
it the obvious construction without the assistance of (to the 
coal interests) an indulgent Board of Trade, whose doings and 
omissions were not overlooked when fortunately there was a 
change of Government. 

The Coal Controller is giving evidence ot certain practical 
intentions under the Act which are worth noticing. He is 
investigating the position with respect to retail coal prices 
in London; and his present views find expression in the fact 
that he has, pending a detailed inquiry, ordered a reduc- 
tion of Is. per ton in the advertised prices. Cases have 
come under the notice of the Controller where prices have 
been charged by colliery companies to London coal mer- 
chants which exceed the limits prescribed by the Act, and 
also to cases in which the intervention of factors has oper- 


ated in the direction of an undue inflation of prices charged | 


to me hants. 


The Controller will have none of this; and | 


he ha jconsequently issued a notice to all the colliery con- | 


cerns affected requiring them to revise forthwith the whole of | are arriving in the war, of the “ combing-out” that is going 


the prices charged for coal dispatched for the London trade, | 


sothat they do not in any case exceed the maximum permitted 


wA 
4 


lent in worth forthcoming, will not be welcomed. The 
more or less permanent changes in conditions range over 
finance, materials, and labour—the last including the partial 
It may now be taken 
as conclusive that the productive power of the country, 
and of the gas industry among the rest, will as a result of 
present experience be permanently raised by a redistri- 
bution of our man and woman power. The work that the 
woman can efficiently and economically do, without impair- 
ing her health, she will continue to do. That is not man’s 
part ; and the extension of our manufactures and commerce 
will give to men compensations in scope and opportunity. 
The time following the war is to be creative industrially 
and commercially ; and there will also be a great deal to be 
done in the way of repair and extension in every direction 
—in works and plant among much else. 

This brings us to a point in Mr. Fairweather’s address 
in which he utters warning regarding the immediate future. 
Gas undertakings have largely applied mechanical opera- 
tion to their processes; and already during the war those 
engineers who have been faced with serious breakdowns 
requiring new materials and competent men have had great 
difficulty in making quick and sound repairs. It is obvious 
that, in view of the stage of maximum intensity at which we 


on in all the industries, of the jealous guard that is being 
kept by the Ministry of Munitions over the use of materials, 
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the difficulties of the war-time past will be augmented 
in the war-time future. The circumstances of next winter 
in every respect—railway traffic included—will undoubtedly 
be worse than those of the past one, unless there is an un- 
expected and dramatic ending to the war. Therefore, those 
employing machinery are counselled to get in, if possible, 
good stocks of replacement parts. The precautionary sug- 
gestion is good ; and it applies to all else that is needed to 
carry on the business of a gas undertaking, to which any 
grave dissatisfaction on the part of consumers would be 
highly derogatory. And although in the conduct of such a 
business as gas supply, the present extraordinary costs are 
not pleasant to contemplate, it should be considered that 
part of the extra expense is an insurance of future business. 
So far, gas undertakings have done well in maintaining sup- 
ply. But it must be perfectly patent that the topmost heights 
of difficulty are fast approaching ; and the efforts that have 
been successfully made to guard against failure will have to 
be carried still further. The thirty-two months or so that 
we have had of war have schooled the responsible men of 
the industry in meeting unusual adversity; the intensity 
of the effort demanded having been gradually cumulative. 
This is something for which to be thankful; for any gas 
engineer who, less than three years ago, had been asked 
whether he could “carry-on” under the circumstances with 
which he is now perforce to do so, would have given an 
evasive—perhaps negative—reply. But standing at what 
we all recognize is the opening of greater effort and anxiety 
in circumstances unparalleled during the war, there will be 
stimulation in the knowledge that any failures now will go 
to the discredit of undertakings in the future. 

That future refers to the time beyond the period of war— 
the time of reconstruction, the time of revival, and the time 
of expansion. Looking to that period, upon which all will 
enter with a new zest because it will mean reward, and not 
dissipation of life and material, Mr. Fairweather is optimistic. 
He believes the gas industry in the work of that time is 
destined to take a large part. Gas will be required in ever- 
increasing quantities, especially in domestic and industrial 
heating; coke has found new fields; the producers of tar 
are coming more largely into their own; benzol extraction 
from gas will not be altogether relinquished; but sulphate 
of ammonia will probably have to find a new level under the 
altered conditions of its marketing. There is here on the 
part of Mr. Fairweather only one little tendency to grumble, 
though the point is dismissed as something that cannot be 
helped. It is that in respect of sulphate of ammonia for 
home consumption, the price fixed by the powers who can- 
not be over-ruled only gives practically the pre-war market 
value—flus the additional cost of sulphuric acid. Nothing 
more is allowed. The additional costs of coal, labour, and 
all else do not count. Practically the pre-war price has to 
bear the additions of cost, other than that of sulphuric acid. 
However, what is being done now should ensure, through use 
and experience, a large demand in the future for the home- 
produced fertilizer. We hope it is so. It would be so if 
our farmers would only take heed of the business code of the 
Germans, and always give preference to home productions 
for the good of thecountry. On the whole, Mr. Fairweather 
thinks well of the future prospects of the industry’s secondary 
products. He sees, too, “ progress” among the men of the 
industry, who are being well equipped by training and ex- 
perience for their greater responsibilities. Thus, whichever 
way one looks, the beyond-the-war future is bright. Any- 
one who is inclined to be pessimistic will find a very good 
tonic in the address to the Informal Meeting of Scottish Gas 
Managers. ‘ 


‘* Interlinking” in the Gas Industry. 


Last week editorial reference was made to the movements 
that are taking place in the electricity industry, and through 
the Board of Trade, with the view of promoting a more 
general economy and efficiency in the former—the objective 
being lower prices for electrical energy. One of the plans 
is the ‘‘interlinking ” of the electricity supply undertakings 
with the economic intention that has been frequently re- 
ferred to in these columns. “ Interlinking” is a term that 
expresses what is actually proposed ; but it really has a 
larger intrinsic meaning. It signifies a better organization 
over considerable territories by business combination of the 
local undertakings, while maintaining their individuality. 
These movements, as we said last week, if successful in the 
attainment of their purpose, will, to the extent that they are 


so, affect the relative competitive and commercial positions 
of the gas and electricity supply industries. The gas in- 
dustry would be ill-advised to wait to see the nature of the 
advantages that, if the schemes mature, may develop from 
them. The “ wait-and-see”’ policy ought, after the lamentable 
results of its pursuit in national affairs, to be carefully es- 
chewed in the gas industry in preparing itself for maximum 
service and the keenest competition. What can be done, 
should be done, individually or in co-operation, to strengthen 
the industry’s situation through higher efficiency and econ- 
omy in every one of the highways and by-ways of its work. 
If economy can be promoted at the gas-manufacturing end, 
it means that the cost of gaseously conveyed B.Th.U. will be 
lowered, and can therefore be supplied at a cheaper rate. 
If the revenue from the secondary products can be enhanced, 
the net cost of coal will be further reduced ; this again con- 
tributing to a reduction in the cost of gas. Anything that 
can be done in this way means the improvement of the 
economic position of the industry. 

Our article last week suggested the consideration of the 
question of the production of economy by a method—not by 
any means a new one—at the gas-manufacturing end; and 
now attention is invited to the companion question as to 
whether efficiency and economy cannot be promoted by a 
system of linking-up—not only by the inter-connection of 
mains, as in the case of the electrical industry, but in other 
ways. In respect of main interlinking, some of the suitably 
situated smaller gas undertakings would undoubtedly find 
economy, and the larger ones to the general advantage a 
greater sphere of operations, if the former, instead of aspir- 
ing to remain independent gas-manufacturing entities, were 
to purchase from the latter gas in bulk, and merely carry 
on from storage the commercial part of a gas business. We 
have bad several instances of how the annexation by a 
larger undertaking of bordering small undertakings has been 
highly beneficial to consumers in the outlying districts, and 
has given the larger undertaking not only greater breathing 
space for the expansion of business, but has produced econ- 
omies by the concentration of manufacturing operations, 
and the better employment of plant. The tendency of out- 
lying places is to increase the diversity of demand for the 
larger undertaking ; seeing it is only rarely that the heavier 
loads in demand in the outlying places—except for lighting— 
synchronize with those in the city or larger town. Besides, 
if they did synchronize, the district holder or holders from 
which the outlying districts are fed can be filled from the 
manufacturing centre during the hours of smallest demand. 
The only disadvantage of this is that the outlying district 
has not available an immediate supply of coke, tar, or 
sulphate of ammonia. But the motor lorry has greatly 
reduced the distance between the outlying places and the 
central works, and compression has lessened the over-all cost 
of transferring gas for long distances. This is a point that 
was made in the summary of a paper published last week 
(p. 18) on “ Coke-Oven Gas in America,” which incidentally 
mentioned that about forty cities and towns in the United 
States rely entirely, or in large part, on the bye-product oven 
for their supply of domestic gas. Some gas undertakings 
in this country have begun to “ interlink” with coke-ovens, 
for the supply from these of gas in bulk ; and other gas 
undertakings are obtaining power to do the same thing. 
They would not do this if there was not economy in it so 
far as relates to the gas itself. But there is a secondary 
economy in the relief—corresponding to the extent that 
there is a transfer of such gas—afforded to the gas coke 
market. The same relief, of course, obtains where gas- 
works themselves put in coke-ovens, and have a market 
for metallurgical coke. 

However, within the industry, the interlinking of large 
and small undertakings, so that manufacturing operations 
can be concentrated, is one method of promoting an econ- 
omy conducing to both progress and protection in compe- 
tition. But there are several other ways. Co-operation 
is growing in the gas industry. Witness to this is found 
in the National Gas Council, the British Commercial Gas 
Association, the Sulphate of Ammonia Association, and the 
London Coke Sales Committee. We should like to see 
the “ interlinking ” idea develop; and here and there we 
remark, in addresses and papers, the first burstings of it in 
connection with secondary products. In regard to tar, there 
could be interlinking of conveniently located medium or 
small sized gas undertakings for the purpose of establishing 
central refineries, or small undertakings might have a busi- 





ness link with some large central gas-works carrying on tar 
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distillation. The same with the debenzolizing of wash-oil. 
As much economy as possible should also be rescued from 
shortening the railway transit of liquid products. Hither- 
to the industry has allowed itself to be deprived of con- 
siderable revenue by not itself developing up to a suitable 
point its own crude tar ; and there never was, and perhaps will 
never be again, a more appropriate time for schemes to alter 
the past profit-sacrificing policy in this respect. From time 
to time suggestions have also been made for the interlinking 
of benzol producers, so as to protect their product and estab- 
lish and cultivate commercial relations with industries that 
will, after the war, be requiring the benzol or its derivatives. 
There is a great deal to bedonein this connection. There have 
likewise been proposals—just as schemes are being conceived 
for making the whole British Empire to a great extent self- 
contained in regard to necessaries of life and industry—that 
the gas industry should, also as far as possible, make itself 
independent by a larger production of sulphuric acid by 
separate gas-works or else through combinations of works. 
This could well be done with the same groupings of works 
seeking economy through interlinking for tar-distillation 
purposes. For the present in connection with sulphate of 
ammonia, the Sulphate of Ammonia Association will suffice. 
We do not, however, quite know how the commercial future 
of sulphate will shape when we come into trading conflict 
with the new and enlarged supplies of fertiizers. Some 
consideration may then have to be given to other ammonia 
products. In connection with the use of coke for (say) 
steam raising, and the application of gas to industrial heat- 
ing, there has been too much of the attitude which allows 
possible customers to make their own discoveries, and which 
is not the one that will actively develop a demand which 
shall in the case of coke be absorptive of supply, and in the 
case of gas develop output. Thus it is seen that there 
are in the gas industry many openings for interlinking ; and 
that in interlinking there are possibilities pointing to the 
enhancement of the industry’s revenue-promoting power. 





“Combing Out” in the Gas Industry. 


The position of this matter has not yet undergone much 
change; and uncertainty is still its predominant feature. The 
National Gas Council call attention to it in the communication 
made through our columns this week. After the tine that has 
been expended to get from the authorities a clearly-defined 
course which would act justly as between the imperative demands, 
on the one hand, for more men for the fighting lines and other 
national service and, on the other hand, the needs of gas under- 
takings to meet their important obligations—national and local— 
those of the Council who have been prominent in this matter no 
doubt wish that they had something of a still more pronounced 
nature that they could offer the industry. The announcement 
elsewhere alludes to the results of an interview with the Reserved 
Occupations Committee, with whom on the occasion were repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Munitions and the Director of 
National Service. The points discussed were as to what further 
men could be spared from the industry for military service, and 
what men it is essential should be reserved from enlistment. As 
a result, it may be expected that shortly gas undertakings will be 
put in possession of a classification of men inside and outside 
the works (1) who should be reserved from military service over 
certain age limits, or if not fit for general service; (2) of all 
others who should be reserved unless and until satisfactory sub- 
stitutes have been provided, or if not fit for general service ; with 
(3) a reservation as to the release for service of any fit men if, in 
the opinion of the Dilution Officer of the Ministry of Munitions, 
their work can be performed by women. This is a matter the 
Council emphasize as important. The Dilution Officer has com- 
plete knowledge of what employment women are successfully 
performing in gas-works, and therefore what they can do in 
others; so he will accept no excuses. All gas managers, in 
their own interests, had better prepare themselves for eventu- 
alities ; and to help them, the testimonial to a far-reaching com- 
petence on the part of women in gas work: (which testimonial will 
be found attached to the message from the Council) had better 
be carefully studied. The study and immediate action may obvi- 
ate much inconvenience through being deprived of men whose 
work is now being done elsewhere by women. 








Neglected Low-Grade Fuels. 


There will be no completeness about the fuel economy inves- 
tigation if it does not encompass the profitable use of low-grade 
fuels and coke dust; for their utilization means a proportionate 
saving—proportionate in relation to heating value—of better class 
fuels. There is a large amount of low-grade fuel in normal cir- 
cumstances found in and about collieries, and coke dust at coking 
plants. But such low-grade fuels have in the past been largely so 
much waste, on the ground that quicker profit and greater effect 
could be realized by using better class fuel. The question of their 
utilization in promoting economy requires thorough research ; 
for it is plain from the review of methods of use that Prof. John 
W. Cobb, Livesey Professor at the Leeds University, made at the 
last meeting of the Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ 
Association, that the proposals so far advanced for bringing such 
fuels into profitable account are not altogether successful, and 
badly want perfecting, if this be possible. There is difficulty in 
using for steam-raising in boilers coke dust that has no caking 
properties, owing to the need of forcing through it a considerable 
quantity of air which disturbs it, and carries it away with mis- 
chievous effect elsewhere. Mr. W. Chaney has proved—as seen 
by his paper at the recent meeting of the Midland Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers—that 40 p.ct. of coke dust can be 
used with 60 p.ct. of other fuel in Mond gas-producers, with sul- 
phate recovery. In this connection, Prof. Cobb puts his finger 
upon one of several matters that should be investigated, and that 
is the influence upon ammonia recovery of the temperature at 
which the coke is produced. There is no doubt that, in Prof. 
Cobb’s mind, the line of use of most promise is the pre-briquetting 
of the fine fuel. Study, however, should be directed to finding a 
solution that would act on the surfaces of the particles of fuel in 
such manner as would render them more readily coherent, which 
would be an easier problem for coal than for such a chemically 
inert and insoluble substance as coke. The briquettes could be 
carbonized, with subsequent gasification of the coke, to obtain the 
best results in gas and bye-products. Other suggestions are in 
the paper, which did more to prove the existence of another field 
for research than to offer a means of practical utilization. 


Adulteration or Dilution of Gas. 


There need be no discussion as to whether the adulteration 
of gas by drawing into it a large percentage of inert gases is 
wrong, and is damaging to the whole industry. Possibly even 
now the practice is contributing to the forging of a fresh link in 
the chain of obligations upon the industry. We know that part 
of the increase in the percentage of incombustibles in gas just 
now is due to the work that is being done for the nation; we 
know, too, that there has been an unnecessary augmentation of 
the percentage in some cases which has proved that in those 
quarters undue advantage has been taken of a plausible excuse. 
In our “Correspondence” columns to-day, Mr. W. R. Herring 
treats of this matter and the associated one of dilution by rational 
means—a subject to which we have recently been directing atten- 
tion in our editorial columns. Development comes from, among 
other ways, experience. We have a notable instance of this in 
the washing of gas for the extraction of benzol—a process which 
gas undertakings would not look at until war compelled, and 
the result has been quite a surprise. Mr. Herring suggests that 
now is a most appropriate time, in view of the current coal supply 
difficulties, to make practical trial of the utilization of coke in the 
manufacture of blue water gas as a means of reducing coal con- 
sumption, and for dilution purposes. The gas industry has now 
an amount of liberty which may be short-lived; and the experi- 
ence that could be gained in this direction would be of incal- 
culable advantage in any general movement in the gas industry 
to reduce (in proportion to the business done) the consumption of 
coal and oil, to increase the utilization of coke, and to put a gas 
into the mains at an economical price. Had more been done in 
the direction of the production of a sensible quality of coal gas 
diluted with blue water gas, instead of coal gas highly adulterated 
with useless gases, it would have been possible in these times to 
have consumed less coal, to have maintained pressures, and 
to have given satisfaction. But there has been a desire in some 


quarters to get as much mouetary compensation as possible from 
coke and from a large volume of gas per ton of coal carbonized ; 
while better compensation could have been realized by the aid 
of blue water gas, without raising dissatisfaction. Of course, it 
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would be folly to put (say) 25 p.ct. of blue water gas into a coal 
gas already attenuated by the inclusion in it of 20 to 25 p.ct. of 
incombustibles. There are many gas-works now making blue 
water gas; and engineers of these works could assist the present 
movement by recounting their experiences in our columns. 





Gas Supply in Australia. 


Though no doubt the difficulties are of a transitory nature, 
it is evident that, like gas undertakings in this country, those 
carrying on business in Australia are, and have been during recent 
months, faced with more or less serious troubles. In the half 
year which was reviewed by the Chairman at the meeting of the 
Australian Gas Light Company of Sydney, reported on another 
page of this issue, there was a serious, though happily short, coal 
strike, which was followed by the granting of an eight-hour day 
to the miners, and the consequent authorization of the colliery 
proprietors to increase the price of coal 3s. per ton. Later there 
was a coal lumpers’ strike which also affected deliveries, though 
it, again, did not last long. Prompt steps were taken by the Board 
to secure permission to increase the price of gas; and the appli- 
cation met with the sympathetic reception it deserved—a sub- 
stantial concession in the desired direction being favoured. An 
issue of new shares was sanctioned about eighteen months ago; 
but financial conditions arising out of the war have so far 
prevented the placing of them, and this has necessitated the 
temporary meeting of capital expenditure out of revenue— 
and the postponement of dividend payment. Leaving out of 

. account the matters mentioned, the record presented at the 
meeting was eminently satisfactory ; a gratifying increase in the 
number of consumers having taken place. Similarly in the case 
of the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne, expansion in 
business has been the experience ; a helpful increase in the sales 
of gas being reported. Onthe accounts, however, increased costs 
have left a heavy mark. When referring to the need of further 

- capital and of additional land on which to erect new works, the 
Chairman, as our report of the meeting shows, had a tale to tell 
the shareholders which must have convinced them thatthe under- 
taking, has not received ‘the consideration at the hands of the 
authorities that its importance from the public point of view 
entitles it to expect. After all, the demand to which the Chair- 
man gave expression is a most reasonable one—merely that Par- 
liament should recognize its obligations by passing an Act to 
enable the Company to meet to the fullest extent the demands 
for a supply of gas. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Puivie P, Cuannon, A.M.Inst.M.E., who has for the past 
twenty-two years held the position of Engineer and Manager to 
the Haywards Heath District Gas Company, has been appointed 

* Secretary also. 

Mr. Wic.iaM A. Twine, Superintendent of the Chemical Plant 
in connection with the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, has recently been promoted to the position of Quarter- 
master of the 21st Worcester V.A.D., St. J.A.B. 


The “ Birmingham Gas Department Magazine” extending 
hearty congratulations to Mr. E. W. Smiru, the Chief Chemist 
to the Corporation gas undertaking, states that the Ministry of 
Munitions, recognizing his capacity for organizing work, has asked 
him to take charge for a few months of a large and important 
metallurgical gas plant. As it is impossible to relieve Mr. Smith 
of his responsibilities in the gas department, he will spend half 
his time on that work and half with the Ministry of Munitions. 








An Order Relating to Lead.—The Minister of Munitions has 
made an order, dated the 6th inst., with regard to the issue of 


licences to purchase or use lead. Without such a licence, no’ 


person may purchase, sell, or use lead, except under certain con- 
ditions set forth. Provision is made for monthly returns of stocks, 
&c.; and maximum prices are fixed for purchases and sales. The 
order of Feb. 2, relating to certain classes of lead, is cancelled. 


Society of British Gas Industries—The programme has now 
been sent out by the Secretary (Mr. A. L. Griffith) for the forth- 
coming annual general meeting of the Society, which is to be held 
next Tuesday at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, W. 
The business meeting will be at 2.30; and at 3.45 (for which time 
visitors are invited) a paper on the “ Education and Training of 
Engineering Apprentices ” will be read by Mr. H. A. Bennie Gray, 
a Director of Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Co., Ltd., of Hudders- 
field. The discussicn on this will be followed by the induction of 
the new President (Sir Robert A. Hadfield, F.R.S., D.Sc.) ; and 


NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Tue following important information has been received from the 
National Gas Council. The first item is a letter from the Con- 
troller of Mines, in which it will be seen sanction is given to the 
making, under qualification, of 





TWELVEMONTH CONTRACTS FOR GAS COAL. 


The letter, which is addressed to Mr. D. Milne Watson, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Council, is as follows: 


Control of Coal Mines (Board of Trade), 
8, Richmond Terrace, 

Whitehall, S.W.1, March 26, 1917. 
Dear Sir,—I am desired by the Controller of Coal Mines to state 
with reference to his interview with you to-day that, in the case 
of gas companies, there will be no objection to their renewing 
their contracts for the supply of coal for twelve months, provided 
clauses are put in the contracts to the effect that they can be 
cancelled if the Controller of Coal Mines decides that it is 

necessary to do so.—I am, &c., (Signed) H. F. Caruitr. 


The next subject refers to 
“ CoMBING-OuT” IN THE GAs INDUSTRY. 


A deputation from the National Gas Council recently had an 
interview with the Reserved Occupations Committee, with whom 
were representatives of the Ministry of Munitions and of the 
Director of National Service, for the purpose of discussing whether 
any further men could be spared from the industry for military 
service, and what men it was essential should be reserved from 
enlistment. 

As a result, it is hoped that shortly there will be published a 
classification of men, inside and outside the works, who should be 
reserved from military service over certain age limits, or if not 
fit for ‘‘ general service,” and of others who should be reserved 
unless and until satisfactory substitutes have been provided, or if 
not fit for ‘ general service ”—with a reservation as to the release 
for service of any fit men if, in the opinion of the Dilution Officer 
of the Ministry of Munitions, their place can be taken and their 
work performed by women. 

To the last point it is important that every gas manager should 
give immediate and earnest consideration. The officers of the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Munitions have given much 
attention to the question of the employment of women by gas 
undertakings ; and managers who are inclined to say women can- 
not possibly do this or that kind of work must be prepared to 
answer the question: “ If they can do such work at A works, why 
cannot they do it at B?” 

To assist managers in determining the utmost extent to which 
they can go—and therefore, in the present national crisis, should 
without hesitation go—in the direction of employing women, the 
National Gas Council are able to publish the following notes on 
the subject, furnished to them by the Reserved Occupations Com- 
mittee, and to add thereto a list of varieties of work upon which 
they know that women have been employed with success by 
various undertakings. 

As the demands of the army for men are likely to grow more and 
more insistent as the days pass, managers throughout the country 
are strongly advised to anticipate these demands by doing their 
very utmost to replace every fit man of military age who can by 
any possibility be so replaced. By doing their own “ combing- 
out ” in the most thorough manner possible, they will reduce to a 
minimum the inconvenience caused, and bein the strongest possible 
position for protecting the “irreducible minimum ” of absolutely 
indispensable men. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN GAS-WORKS. 
Can women be employed? And, if so, to what extent ? 





Coat HANDLING. 


1.—Unloading of ships and barges with grabs or skips operated by cranes.— 
Barges can be emptied by women, who can fill skips and wheel 
away. Working grabs is not suitable work for women ; but they 
can be employed as crane drivers. 
2.—Unloading of railway wagons.—Women are successfully employed 
in emptying railway wagons in chemical works, where the work 
is similar. Operating self-tippers and capstans might also pos- 
sibly be done by women. 
Miss P. says, “Yes. Women are slower than men. Small 
shovels and suitable clothing are essential.” 
3.—Weighing.—Quite suitable, except where the position of the 
weighbridges makes it undesirable. 
4.—Pushing and tipping trucks.—Yes, in most cases. Not desirable as 
a rule in the retort-house. 
5.—Attendants on coal conveyors, elevators, and breakervs,—Yes, in some 
cases. 
Miss P. says, ‘* No.” 
6.—Filling trucks by shovel—Yes. 


ReEtTorT-Hovuse Work. 


1.—Hand charging and drawing.—No. 

2 —Filling and cleaning furnaces.—No. 

3.—Working charging and discharging machines.—This is being done 
by women in Glasgow; and there is no reason why it should not 
be done in other places, if a suitable class of women of strong 





the proceedings will conclude with afternoon tea. 


physique is available. But women should not be employed 
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unless suitable clothing and good bath and washing accom- 
modation are provided. 

Miss P. says, ‘Women can operate electrically controlled 
machines ; but the force needed to manipulate levers in other 
machines is too great for women.” 

4.—Handling of hot coke, quenching, and trimming.—No. 
5.—Attendants on coke conveying, elevating, ard screening plants —Yes, 
in some cases. 

Miss P. says, “ No.” 

6.—Flue cleaning and scurfing, and hydraulic main attendants.—No. 
7-—Pipe jumping (clearing ascension-pipes).—No. 
Coxre HANDLING IN YARD, 
1,.—Filling sacks from hoppers ov with forks.—Yes. 
2.—Stacking sacks on vans.—Yes, if the sacks are not too heavy. 
3.—Filling trucks, carts, or barrows.—Yes. 
4.—Weighing.—Yes. 
5.—Sack repairing.— Yes. 

Coke picking and washing, and bagging-—Yes. 

Wheeling from coke breakers —Yes, 

Coke-crushing machine —Yes. 


SCREENING AND PIckING BREEZE, 
Yes, where the work is done by hand. Where it isdone by machine, 


the man in charge is sometimes a “handy-man,” capable of 
doing repairs, who could not be replaced by a woman. 


ENGINE-RooM ATTENDANTS. 
Cleaning, and as assistants.—Yes, Not in charge. 


CONDENSER, WASHER, AND SCRUBBER, AND METER ATTENDANTS, 
Yes, if overlooked by reliable man. 


PuRIFYING Work. 

1.—Mixing new oxide and slaking lime.—Yes. 

2.—Breaking-up, screening, and spreading oxide of iron jor revivification, 
—Yes. . 

3.-—Loading barrews and wheeling material to purifiers.—Yes, in some 
works. The work would be difficult for women in works where 
sacks are used instead of barrows, or where there is a shortage 
of purifying boxes. 

4.—Discharging purifiers—Is being done in some works. 

5.—As general attendants (pressure taking, testing, tarring and painting, 
cleaning, &c ).—Yes. 

6.—Filling purifiers.—Yes. 

VALVE-Room. 

1.—Regulating district gas pressures.—In some cases. 

Miss P. thinks the work too important to be done by women. 
2.—Altending to engines and fans for boosting.—As assistants only. 
Time KEEpinc. 

As assistants,—Not in charge, except in small works. Yes, asa rule ; 
not where the “ assistant ” is responsible for the keeping of com- 
plicated wage records. Miss P. says, “ No.” 

GENERAL LapourinG. 

Such as cleaning retort-mouthpieces and lids under repair in the yard, 
Sweeping-up, tarring and painting, cleaning fire-bricks, and general 
cleaning.—Yes. Miss P. reports : “ Cleaning retort-mouthpie ces 
and windows by women is regarded as summer work only in some 
works.” 

SCRAPING, TARRING, AND PAINTING GASHOLDERS (Not FRAMEWORK), 

Yes. Miss P, says, ‘‘ Summer work only.” 


SKILLED Repair STAFF. 


Bricklayers, carpenters, pipe-fitters, engine-fitters, and turners, Gc.—No. 
As mates to above. —Yes, in many cases. 
WorksuHoprs, 

Women can attend to drilling, planing, and shaping machines in car- 
penters’ shop, and lathes ; also for simple work on vice. They 
have been successfully employed in munition factories, particu- 
larly where the work is of a repetition character. Tool-setters 
and askilled overlooker are, however, necessary. The suitability 
of the work for women would depend upon the kind of work 


being done; and this varies greatly between large and small 
works, 


Works TESTING. 

Routine tests and photometer work, Stove and gas fire vepairing.—Yes, 
under skilled supervision, and after a few months’ preliminary 
training. 

LACQUERING AND POLISHING. 
Yes, with skilled malejsupervision. 
METER Repairs. 
Yes, to a certain extent. 
i STOREKEEPING. 

Yes, to a large extent. 

Drivinc Light Motor-WaGons AND HorsED VEHICLES. 

Yes, 

OTHER Work. 

Analog wiphate of ammonia plant.—Yes, as assistants and for bagging 
sulphate. 

Concentrated ammonia plant.—Yes, for watching gauges and tempera- 

_. ture to regulate steam. 

Tar a for cleaning pitch bays and bagging methylene 

rystals. 

Water-gas plant.— Yes, for labouring work. 

District Work. 

1.—Reading and inspecting meters.—Yes, 

2.—Collection of accounts and money in slot-meters—Yes. 

3.—Maintenance of cookers, jives, and burners.—Yes. 

4:—Show-room attendants,—Yes. 


Different Classes of Work on which Women are known to be 
Employed. 


Cashiers’ assistants. Collectors’ Assistants (ordinary meters), 
Burroughs duplex adding machine operators. Weekly clerks. 
Motor drivers. Officecleaners. Telegraphists. Cooks. Short- 
hand typists. Packers. Comptometer operators. Timekeepers. 
Storekeepers and Assistants. Weighbridge Attendants. Gate- 
keepers. Coke Loaders, Coke cartage. Brick cleaning and 
sorting. Loading hardcore, Turning oxide. Clinker picking. 
Breeze sifting. Road sweeping. Laboratory attendants. loading 
pan breeze. Lamp attendants. Coke wheelers. Office girls. Lift 
Attendants. Doorkeepers. Telephoneoperators. Showroom atten- 
dants. Showroomcleaners. Calculating machine operators. Mantle 
room girls. Stove cleaners. Stove maintenance fitters. Lady 
advisers (cooking apparatus). Messengers. Addressograph 
operators. Incandescent mantle system fitters. Public lamp 
lighters. Sifting and mixing lime soda for water-softening plant. 
Washing wood wool, water-softening plant. Working plant for 
separating water from oil-gas tar. Loading oil gas into tank 
wagons. Wheeling out excavated material. Dismantling retort- 
benches. Work in connection with dissolving sulphate of iron for 
cyanogen manufacture. Recovering fuel from pan breeze. General 
yard work of a light character. 


_ 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





TueE Technical Managing-Director of the City of London Electric 

Light Company, Ltd. (Mr. Frank Bailey), was at the meeting of 

the shareholders the other week; but the report of the proceed- 

ings before us does not state that he 
The Economy (?) of corrected a singular omission by the 
Electricity Generation. Chairman (Mr. J. B. Braithwaite) when 
making a comparison between electric 

practice and gas practice. If he did not—and we presume he did 

not, as there is no mention of it—the shareholders, innocent of 
technical knowledge of the subject, went away congratulating 
themselves that they were part proprietors in a concern that 
makes a considerably better use of coal than a gas undertaking. 
Mr. Braithwaite was endeavouring to correct the popular notion 

that electricity suppliers are ‘prodigal in their use of coal. He did 
not illustrate it on the thermal basis, or on that of the products 
derived from the use of a ton of coal, but only on the candle-power- 
hours realized by the use for lighting of the electricity or the gas, 
which he ought to have known, and if he did not Mr. Bailey should 
have told him, is only part of the tale so far as gas is concerned. 
To tell part of the tale only is not honest. He claimed that all 
electricity supply companies are great economizers of coal. He 
informed his hearers that during 1916, electricity suppliers of the 
country distributed some 2000 million units, excluding electric 
traction and railways. Estimating an average of 500 units per ton 
of coal used (of course, some electricity stations generate more, 
some less per ton), the 2000 million units meant a consumption of 
4 million tons of coal. Now he claimed that, if there had been 
no electric supply, the same needs would have been supplied with 
less convenience, less value, and less efficiency, and would have 
required at least 9 million tons of coal to do it. So that by the 
use of electric instead of other forms of energy, there was a saving 
of some 5 million tons of coal. Therefore, by seeking to reduce the 
consumption of coal by electric supply companies, the authorities 
would be “ killing the goose that lays the golden egg.” They would 
be hitting the very people who are economizers of coal. There- 
fore the shareholders might lay the flattering unction to their souls 
that, in being proprietors in the company or any other electric 
supply company, they were assisting in economizing coal. 


Shareholders having laid “the flattering 
unction to their souls,’ Mr. Braithwaite 
proceeded to rub it in with an extremely 
queer little comparison. He did it in this 


fashion: “ Taking the very moderate estimate that 1 ton of coal pro- 
duces 500 units of electricity, and taking the consumption of 
ordinary lamps at 1} watts per candle power, also a conservative 
figure, we get 333,330 c.p. hours. Now, suppose the same amount 
of coal was expended in gas. One ton of coal would produce, say, 
13,000 c.ft. of gas, and at 20 c.p. per cubic foot, this would give 
260,000 c.p. hours, so that the advantage of electricity supply from 
the lighting point of view is that you save 73,330 c.p. hours, or a 
28 p.ct. saving in fuel. Consequently, any attempt to restrict the 
supply of electric light would only increase the consumption of 
coal.” That is where Mr. Braithwaite stopped. He did not tell the 
shareholders that the whole ton of coal is not consumed in pro- 
ducing the gas that supplies the 260,000 c.p. hours. He did. not 
mention that there is a net amount of approximately } ton of coke 
remaining for sale, which means that only } ton of fuelis expended 
in the retorts (including the heating of the retorts) in producing 
the gas; and, in addition, some 10 gallons of tar (which supplies 
the materials for making explosives, dyes, and much else as to 
which a certain “ coal tar tree” published recently in an electrical 
paper would give him information), and from 20 to 28 lbs. of sul- 
phate of ammonia. All these things were entirely ignored in Mr. 
Braithwaite’s comparison when dealing with the economical 


The Lighting 
Comparison. 





utilization of the ton of coal. We go farther. The } ton of coke 
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could be utilized (and this is the line of a possible large develop- 
ment in the gas industry) in making simple water gas. It is 
capable of producing (say) 30,000 c.ft. of such gas, a‘percentage of 
which can be mixed with the straight coal gas, and put B.Th.U. 
through the mains and into the possession of gas consumers at a 
cheaper rate than is possible with the straight coal gas. Which 
now is the “ goose "—if “ goose” it can be called—that “ lays the 
golden egg,” in the matter of national economy? The progress 
of the fuel economy campaign may induce Parliament to loosen the 
strings of regulation that are about the gas industry, and enable 
it to still further enhance the economic value of the ton of coal 
treated as gas-works treat it, and not on the lines that it is treated 
in the electricity supply station. 
Why did not Mr. Braithwaite go farther, 
and show the remarkable efficiency of the 
electricity supply companies from the 
thermal standpoint in comparison with 
the utilization of a ton of coal by a gas undertaking? Taking it 
that the thermal value of the coal used by both electricity and 
gas suppliers is 14,500 B.Th.U. per lb., this would be equal to 
32,480,000 B.Th.U. per ton. Of this, with his 500 units per ton, Mr. 
Braithwaite could only generate 1,710,000 B.Th.U.—a little over 
5 p.ct. of the calorific value of the coal he expends. Is this an 
economical use of coal? The 13,000 c.ft. of gas at the parlia- 
mentary standard rate of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot (without 
calculating the normally higher value actually supplied) is equal 
to 6,500,000 B.Th.U. The 1120 lbs. of coke (which excludes the 
coke used for heating the settings) at the low value of 13,000 
B.Th.U. per lb., is equal to 14,560,000 B.Th.U. The tar produced 
has a heating value of about 9 p.ct. of the original thermal value 
of the coal and the pitch about 2 p.ct.; soon a moderate calcu- 
lation the gas-works process returns about 25,000,000 B.Th.U. 
of the original value of the coal. The figures, of course, vary 
with the quality of the coal used. Scientific investigators of the 
distribution of the heat value of the coal in the products of car- 
bonization have shown that, with the best coal-carbonizing 
systems, only from 4 to 6 p.ct. of the original heat value of the 
coal is expended in the process, which proves that the figures 
given by us are moderate and not extravagant. We should like 
Mr. Braithwaite or Mr. Bailey to deal in our columns with the 
subject of the relative coal economy from the standpoint of the 
complete balance-sheet, and show us on the figures submitted 
where there is the justification for the curious comparison made 
by the former. As to power, perhaps Mr. Braithwaite will not 
deny that 15 or 16c.ft. of gas per brake-horse-power with a gas- 
—_ is a fair figure to take, and } unit for electricity. And he 
will not have any objection to our gasifying 10 cwt. of coke, or 
utilizing it for steam production, in order to show the maximum 
amount of power that the carbonizing process is able to get out of 
a ton of coal, in comparison with the same ton of coal used under 
the boilers at the generating station. Both our gas and electrical 
readers will be interested to see whether either Mr. Braithwaite 
or Mr. Bailey will respond to this extension of the tale told by the 
former, which had for its unfair purpose to lead the shareholders 
of the City of London Electric Light Company to believe that 
the economical utilization of coal rested with the electric supply 
companies and not with the gas companies. 


But Mr. Braithwaite’s specious argument 


The Thermal 
Comparison. 


Lighting designed for laymen and_ not technical 
Consumption in men, has had no effect in preventing the 

Places of authorities making a proposal for the con- 
Entertainment. 


sideration of the Theatrical Managers’ 
Association with the view of producing 
an additional economy of coal used for providing electric light. 
Both gas and electricity suppliers have suffered a considerable 
curtailment of business through the street lighting restrictions, 
the reduction of shop and licensed premises hours, domestic 
economy, and (in the case of gas) through the lessening of the 
courses per meal at hotels, restaurants, and other places where 
the internal requirements of patrons are catered for. Now the 
suggestion is made that consideration shall be given to the advisa- 
bility of reducing the hours of “gpa in theatres, music 
halls, and picture palaces, which are remarkably voracious for 
electric current. It is felt that, through the shortage of labour in 
the coalfields, and the difficulties associated with the transit of 
coal, such sources of large consumption of light, which repre- 
sents a considerable use of coal, may well undergo limitation. 
Entertainment is not so necessary as domestic lighting, warmth, 
and the means of cooking food, as well as power and heat in in- 
dustry; and it must be conceded that the non-essential must give 
way to the essential. Of course, neither the proprietors of places 
of entertainment nor the suppliers of electricity regard the pro- 
posal with favour; but necessity is a compelling force. 
But to revert to Mr. Braithwaite’s claim 

Economy the Supreme that the electricity supply industry econo- 
Consideration. mically utilizes the coal it consumes. The 
Electrical Correspondent of the “ Times 

Engineering Supplement” apparently does not agree. This elec- 
trical expert, writing on the subject of the new Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade [to which reference was made in 
the “ Memoranda” last week] states that a decade ago he advo- 









on far more suitable sites. National interest was at that time 
ignored; and now the industry is paying the penalty of negli- 
gence. There is—mark this, Mr. Braithwaite !—a needlessly high 
rate of coal consumption, which means so much extra work at the 
collieries, and also for the loading of railway wagons and their 
haulage to many power stations, which should have been con- 
verted long ago into sub-stations. As in other departments of our 
economic life, the electricity industry has to put its house in 
order. The writer argues (and with this we are in full agreement) 
that the public supply of power should be governed primarily 
from the point of view of national industrial needs and national 
fuel economy. He takes it as of good augury that the mood for 
reform (as testified by linking-np schemes) in the greatest indus- 
trial areas is highly favourable. What in his view is required is 
first of all a new charter liberating electricity from the bonds and 
shackles of past restrictive legislation, and next an organization 
machine which, with judicial or advisory or executive powers, 
will be applied to the reconstruction of the electrical map of the 
United Kingdom. The “ Electrician ” is also evidently in favour 
of the supersession of small stations by larger ones, though it says 
so in a manner that is somewhat nebulous. “It should not be 

ossible,” remarks our contemporary, “ for small undertakings to 
be run by municipalities, or by private enterprise either for that 
matter, if electric power can be obtained from larger concerns at 
an equally low price.” If electric power can only be obtained from 
larger concerns at an “ equally low price,” there would not be any 
sense in wiping-out the smaller stations. 


Concerning the new Committee brought 
Mixed Views on the into being by the Board of Trade to con- 
New Committee. sider the question of what steps should 
be taken, by legislation or otherwise, to 
provide cheaper electrical power in this country, the electrical 
industry (if its views are correctly represented by certain elec- 
trical papers) is not yet reconciled to the fresh appointment. It 
feels aggrieved that the report resulting from the work of the 
previous Board of Trade Committee has been kept concealed, and 
that the Committee work within the industry itself has evidently 
not made any impression, save sufficient to stimulate the Board 
to a still further move. The fresh references to the Committee 
are mixed. There is approval, there is a steering of a middle 
course between approval and disapproval, there is snarling, and 
an uncompromising refusal to accept the Committee as being 
what is desirable. It should be practically all electrical, accord- 
ing to one view ; and nothing short of that will be acceptable. 
The Board and the Committee appear to be tantalizingly oblivious 
to the disagreement; and it does not affect them in the slightest. 
The Electrical Correspondent of “The ‘Times’ Engineering 
Supplement” considers the Committee as constituted is so admir- 
ably representative that it seems to need no importation of 
knowledge or external stimulus. The “Electrician” remarks: 
“ Suffice it to say that, although the Committee is a fairly strong 
one, we think it might have been further strengthened by includ- 
ing afew more engineers concerned essentially with electricity 
supply.” The “Electrical Times” finds upon the Committee a 
preponderating element of laymen and outsiders. It also regards 
the appointment of the Committee as exceedingly unpromising. 
“ Meteor ” of that paper is sorry Mr. C. H. Merz and Sir John 
Snell consented to sit on such a Committee; but, no doubt, he 
adds, “it would have been a great temptation for any of us.” 
Perhaps the electricity supply industry has cause for rejoicing 
that the temptation was not put in the way of “Meteor.” An 
anonymous correspondent of “ Electrical Industries ’—one signing 
himself “ Practical ””—cannot reconcile himself to the electrical 
technical representation on the Committee being of the con- 
sultant order. He thinks that consulting engineers are not the 
right persons to sit upon a Committee. He can foresee human 
nature having sway, by such members formulating a scheme, and 
later on becoming the officers of the new venture. These men 
have, he says in his covert attack, already committed them- 
selves to definite lines of policy, and are obviously partisans. In 
face of all this, the Committee will set about their work with the 
knowledge that they are as a body constitutionally unacceptable 
to a considerable part of the professional side of the electricity 
industry. The names of the Committee were published in the 
“Memoranda” last week. The “ Electical Times” has analyzed 
their qualifications with this result: Two of the members are elec- 
trical consultants, two are electrical engineers of company influ- 
ence, one a.chairman of a municipal electrical committee, one a 
banking expert, one a representative of the London County Coun- 
cil, one a representative of the Local Government Board, one of 
the Board of Trade, one of the Ministry of Munitions, and one of 
a Haldane Committee on Coal. ‘ The composition, it will be seen, 
follows orthodox lines in such cases, Of eleven members four 
should sympathize with the electrical industry—though thrown 
into opposition one with another in a few particular cases—while 
seven members represent Government or other departments.” 
When the report of the Committee is issued (if ever), we wonder 
what will then be the note of electrical comment? Prejudgment 


in some quarters is that no possible good can come out of such a 
composition. 











Calorific Standard Application and Order.—The Richmond Gas 
Company have applied to the Board of Trade for an Order sanc- 
tioning a calorific power standard of 500 B.Th.U. The Board 





cated the expediency of concentrating electricity generating plants 





have made an Order for the Midsomer Norton Gas Company. 
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FUEL AND POWER SUPPLY. 





By E. W. L. Nico, Assoc.I.E.E. 


ORGANIZED Capacity for the production of munitions will un- 
doubtedly be regarded in future as an essential to the defensive 
position of the Empire, and as one of the most important pre- 
parations for war. Consideration of this feature should therefore 


enter largely into any new and comprehensive scheme for eco- 
nomic power production and the use of coal with a view to en- 
suring adequate provision for the recovery of all available bye- 
products, so vitally necessary in war time, and which, in the 
coming competitive industrial struggle, will be no less essential in 
the carrying on of new industries. Adequate and cheap supplies 
of fuel and power will be the decisive factors of success; but 
itis to be hoped that these commodities will not, as hitherto, be 
provided at the expense and by the indiscriminate use of the 
national coal resources. The verdict of posterity on a policy that 
is followed in full knowledge of our dwindling coal resources, 
and which countenances the continued use of raw bituminous 
coal as fuel, would be deservedly condemnatory. 

In the present article it is proposed to consider the lines upon 
which existing fuel and power supply centres might be extended 
or modernized in order to provide for the immediate present and 
for the possible needs of the future. Co-operation among fuel 
and power “ey authorities, which would have led towards 
economy, has been in the past not only discouraged but often 
expressly forbidden. The present tendency towards “ linking- 
up” power supply stations is one result of the war ; and, to carry 
this admirable proposition a step further, it is now submitted that 
the basic industries of fuel and power supply are in certain re- 
spects inseparable if a full measure of economy in the use of the 
raw material is to be effected. However elaborate any scheme 
of linking-up may prove to be, it will fall sbort in comprehensive- 
ness if it is limited merely to grouping and inter-connecting power 
stations and distributing systems which mainly depend upon raw 
coal as fuel, and which are concerned only with the distribution 
of energy in the form of electricity. In selecting “ master” sta- 
tions with a view to future extension and development, due regard 
should be had for the juxtaposition of gas and other fuel works 
where cheap and abundant supplies of manufactured fuel are, or 
could be made, available. Before the war, rapid developments 
in the demand for gaseous fuel far outstripped the demand for 
bye-product coke; one result being considerable difficulty and 
loss in disposing of accumulated surplus stocks, while many elec- 
tric supply authorities, often under the same controlling body, 
continued to use only the less efficient and the relatively more 
expensive coal as fuel. Similarly, where coke is the primary 
= surplus gas is still to a considerable extent unavoidably 
wasted. 

In an ideal scheme of State-controlled fuel and power manu- 
facture and distribution, such anomalies could not occur. The 
use of manufactured gaseous and solid fuels would be regulated 
in precisely the proportion in which they are produced in the 
process of coal carbonization—viz., about 12,000 c.ft. of gas and 
10 cwt. of coke, the approximate yield of one ton of bituminous 
coal; the ultimate aim being the reduction of imports of fuel and 
fuel materials to any desired extent, and the limitation of fuel ex- 
port to coals of the anthracite class and other descriptions unsuit- 
able for carbonization. Power supply would be subject to the 
demand for coke and gas as fuel ; the gas demand being in turn 
promoted to provide an adequate surplus of coke, supplemented 
possibly by gas or other combustible bye-products, to be used 
as fuel for the production of electrical energy, and for a large 
number of other trade purposes. Steam-driven turbo-generators 


_ would be installed in close proximity to the gas-works retorts, and 


the boilers would be fired with coke as it leaves the retorts, so as 
usefully to employ its sensible heat. 
_ Inadvocating consideration of the scheme outlined above, which 
introduces no new principle except State-control and co-ordinated 
direction, the writer has in mind the combination of the good and 
the elimination of the bad features in modern coke-oven gas and 
electric supply practice, which he has been privileged to ascertain. 
The function of the Controller would be to advise manufacturing 
and trade users of light, heat, and power as to whether, and in 
what proportion, to make provision for the use of electricity, gas- 
cous or solid fuel, so that the “load” on the supply centre would 
be balanced approximately within the prescribed limits. Gas- 
works furnaces are seldom, if ever, fired with any fuel other than 
coke, usually incandescent. To apply the same principle to boiler 
firing for power production on a large scale would be to promote 
economy by conserving the sensible heat in the coke which other- 
wise would be wasted in the quenching ; in saving the heat which 
otherwise would be expended in re-heating and in evaporating sur- 
plus moisture in the fuel; in transport; and in other directions. 
In such a scheme it would be possible to adjust load factors 
within economic limits, and, moreover, there would be no neces- 
sity to modify existing and well-proved methods in the carboniza- 
tion of coal, in order to provide for all reasonable requirements, 
or to realize the highest degree of efficiency practically attainable. 
0 retain in gas coke, in any degree, the dual characteristics 
which are the condemnation of bituminous coal as fuel, would be, 
in the writer’s opinion, to sacrifice efficiency without the attain- 
tent of any corresponding gain. 
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THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


Some of their Modern Methods. 
A voLuME of more than passing interest has been received from 
the United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia. It is a 
volume with anaim. The old-fashioned form of catalogue is being 


displaced by manufacturers who recognize that its multiplication 
has caused a certain amount of distastefulness among the recipi- 
ents, and that a not infrequent destination for such trade publi- 
cations is the waste-paper basket, or, if preserved, they are often 
unopened and forgotten. Something counteractive to this ten- 
dency is required; and most manufacturers are coming to the 
conclusion that a production of greater value and utility—a pro- 
duction that is time-saving to the engineer through having at hand 
in it information he requires—is the thing for these times. Price 
lists or catalogues are all very well for some classes of goods ; but 
the engineer wants more than they contain in connection with plant 
involving the outlay of large sums of money. We have before 
called attention to this change of view ; and there is another ex- 
ample now in this attractive volume, with its informative descrip- 
tive matter and splendid photographic illustrations of large gas- 
works engineering plants. The Company call attention to their 
aim in a short preface: “It is the intention that this book shall 
be more than a simple catalogue in the ordinary interpretation of 
the term. . . . Frequently there are problems confronting the gas 
manager or superintendent upon which he is not entirely posted ; 
and for one reason or another, he does not care to seek informa- 
tion through the ordinary channels. Thus he suffers, as does the 
company which he represents. Some of this information has 
been incorporated herein. . . . An effort has been made to 
present only such portions as pertain to the highly refined practice 
of to-day.” 

The Company (which was established in 1882) is an exaniple of 
complete manufacturing organization, with progress ever in view. 
Early they surrounded themselves with men trained in the tech- 
nical side of gas manufacture, and provided for the training of 
younger men to carry on this highly specialized branch of the 
industry. The computes of organization can be illustrated 
by the experimental pursuits of the Company on a working scale. 
They have an experimental carburetted water-gas plant capable 
of generating 750,000 c.ft. of gas per day ; and it is with this that 
every device or method which promised improvement in this 
direction has been tested. Again, when the Company became 
convinced of the great improvement possible through more scien- 
tific methods of coal carbonization, and when in view of the wide 
fluctuations in the price of oil their efforts were directed to re- 
finements in coal-gas practice, their engineers evolved the “ U.G.I.” 
system of intermittent vertical retorts—the first installation being 
of 300,000 c.ft. daily capacity, and the second one of 750,000 c.ft. 
These plants were expressly built for the purposes of study, and 
to the end that possible defects might be rectified and accepted 
improvements incorporated, before outside interests were invited 
to invest. The volume tells us that “the wisdom of this policy 
has been evidenced by the fact that, in the installations made for 
other companies, there has been entire satisfaction from the start. 
The results obtained have been excellent, the cost of maintenance 
and repairs low, and the general working conditions conducive to 
the comfort of the operators.” A long list of improvements in 
plant and details in which the Company have taken the initiative 
testifies to the productive effect of their organization of brains 
and experimental plant. 

We come across a typical plan for asmall works supplying only 
carburetted water gas ; and this shows what a simple matter it is 
to lay out a works (as some are in America) on such lines, and, 
as seen in a second plan, equally simple is the extension of such 
plant. At the time the book went to press, the Company had 
erected in the States above 893 carburetted water-gas plants, re- 
presenting a daily capacity of upwards of 750 million cubic feet. 
Photographic views of a fine piece of engineering work are pro- 
vided by the plant at Havana, Cuba, which consists of two 
settings of apparatus of the 10 ft. twin generator type (together 
with a waste-heat boiler), having a guaranteed capacity of 7 million 
cubic feet of gas per day. The waste-heat boiler—which is seen 
in the photographs elevated over the operating-floor, and with the 
waste heat conducted to it through two large diameter mains— 
is said to make the apparatus independent of an external boiler- 
plant, as it generates ample dry steam for gas-making. These 
waste-heat boilers can, of course, be erected outside, as well as 
inside, the generator house, and can also be installed with coal- 
gas benches. To them a considerable amount of attention is paid 
in the volume, and information is supplied as to how they appre- 
ciably contribute to the lessening of operating costs through, 
among other ways, the reduction of boiler fuel. We can detect 
no adjunct missing that makes for certainty in the quantity and 
quality of the carburetted water gas produced. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that the efficiencies now obtainable by good supervision 
in the use of generator fuel and oil are not likely to be exceeded in the 
future ; and therefore the engineer who gives the necessary super- 
vision; so securing the best efficiencies, can only look to improve- 
ments in plant to achieve any enhancement of economy. This 
points to the line of improvement being in increasing the capacity 
of the apparatus per unit of cost, in the use of the right materials 
in the right places, and in the substitution of more efficient parts 
for those formerly in use. The volume introduces us to some of 
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the Company’s new parts that make for greater efficiency—such 
as air and steam controls. With the increased size of plants, too, 
larger valves are being used; and we see the Company have for 
these introduced hydraulic operation. But perhaps the greatest 
novelty is the automatic operation of a water-gas plant, whereby 
control is established—after the determination of procedure and 
cycle—by the use of self-winding clockwork mechanism geared to 
certain hours, which, through the medium of hydraulic cylinders, 
manipulates the valves of the apparatus’in correct sequence. All 
that has to be done in putting the apparatus into operation, or in 
making the necessary adjustment, is to set two dials that are on 
the face of the mechanism. Another feature is the automatic oil- 
sprayer, which is raised out of the path of the blast gases during 
the blowing period, and is lowered into position to distribute the 
oil during the gas-making period. 

The same extensive treatment, with plans and photographic 
illustrations, is given to the intermittent vertical retort section of 
the volume; and all the well-known virtues of such retorts in re- 
gard to quality of gas, lowness of impurities, good value of the 
bye-products, reduced labour, and ease of bench control are mar- 
shalled. With reference to the life of vertical retorts, American 
experience bears out that of some of the users and advocates of 
vertical retorts in this country and on the Continent. ‘ Based 
upon an observation of nearly ten years,” we read, “it may be 
stated that the life of intermittent vertical retorts has exceeded 
all expectations. There are several benches now operating which 
have been in service for more than 2000 working days, without 
renewal of retorts or the necessity for anything beyond minor 
repairs. On the average, 1600 working days appear to be the life 
of the retorts before the lower half has to be renewed. The life 
of the upper half is about double that of the lower half, or approxi- 
mately 3200 working days.” The volume supplies capacity data 
of a large number of installations of the Company’s vertical retort 
system and of the Dessau system, as well as tables of results of 
working. 

The end of the volume is given up to notes on miscellaneous 
apparatus, and some handy tables and curves. It is a useful 
volume, and one worth preservation and consultation. 





TELPHER INSTALLATION AT THE DALMARNOCK 
GAS-WORKS, GLASGOW. 


Two recent issues of “ Engineering ” contain a full description 
by Mr. G. F. Zimmer (illustrated by photographs and draw- 
ings) of a telpher installation put up in 1914-15 at the Dalmarnock 
Gas-Works of the Glasgow Corporation. It was erected by 
Messrs. Strachan and Henshaw, Ltd., of Bristol, to the require- 
ments of Mr. Alexander Wilson, the Gas Engineer. 


The coal is, Mr. Zimmer explains, brought from the siding to a 
broken coal stock-heap on the ground, or direct into the coal- 
hoppers in the retort-house ; the top of the latter being 60 ft. 
above the ground-level. When coal is not being brought from the 
siding, these hoppers are replenished by the telpher and a grab 
from the broken coal stock-heap. A parallel track is joined to the 
main track by a patent switch. This track runs above the coke- 
hoppers which feed the producers with coke. The coke is handled 
by the same installation as it leaves the retort-house at the right- 
hand side in small tip-trucks, four or five of which are emptied 
into the telpher skip, which is lowered at this point. The coke is 
taken to the screening apparatus over the large ferro-concrete 
coke-bunkers, which were fully described and illustrated in the 
“ JourNaL” for March 23, 1915 [p. 752] and Aug. 3, 1915 [p.241], 
or if these should be full the coke is stored at the extreme lett 
of the telpher run on a heap in the open. From here the coke 
is again taken by grab, similarly to the coal, and conveyed as 
required into the coke-bunkers, from which the coke is generally 
drawn for sale. The sidings are also traversed by the telpher 
track ; and trucks on ‘these sidings can be loaded with coke from 
the telpher. The telpher track winds its way through all the de- 
partments of the works like the main artery of the plant. The 
total length of the track is about 1100 ft.; and it is supported by 
seven trestles, about 77 ft. from the ground, in addition to the 
support given to it by the retort-house. 
The coal is emptied from the coal-wagons in the usual way by 
two hydraulic coal-tips on to a conveyor, which feeds the coal- 
breaker. The broken coal is then elevated to the hopper over the 
skip-filling machine, from which point it is handled by the telpher. 
Three high-speed telpher machines are at present in operation on 
the track, each capable of lifting and conveying 130 c.ft. of coal 
or coke at each trip. The complete working cycle of filling the 
skip, lifting to a height of about 70 ft., conveying an average dis- 
tance, and discharging, can be performed in three minutes. Thus 
the capacity of each machine is 60 tons per hour of coal, or about 
40 tons per hour of coke. Each machine is rated for lifting a 
gross load of 4} tons at a speed of go ft. per minute, and for 
travelling at the rate of 600 ft. per minute. Each telpher is cap- 
able of handling either a skip or an automatic grab; the latter 
being required to pick up material which has previously been 
dumped on the storage heaps of coal and coke. 
The method of automatically filling the skip at the coal-receiving 


as it possesses entirely new features, differing from anything pre- 
viously installed for the purpose. The arrangement has proved 
to be very successful; the plant having been continuously at work 
for about a year. In order to keep up the specified capacity of 
60 tons per hour per machine, it was imperative to devise means 
for filling the skip with its 3}-ton load of coal with a minimum of 
delay, and automatically, from the receiving bunker, so that no 
hand labour whatever is required to fill the telpher skips, as this 
would be much too slow. The skip-filler adopted, which has been 
mounted below the receiving bunker, consists of a rotating box of 
the same capacity as the skip. This box is actuated by balance- 
weights and trips, which are released automatically by the descent 
of the empty skip, while the telpher will remain stationary 77 ft. 
above the filling level. The box is suspended on trunnions on the 
main frame of the structure, in such a way that when full the bias 
is in front—i.c., it will rotate towards the skips to be filled. When 
the box is empty, the bias is on the side remote from the skip; 
and it will therefore return automatically into the original posi- 
tion. Two weights are employed which will overcome the ten- 
dency of the full box to rotate forward; and these weights are 
removed at the moment when the skip is ready fora load. The 
box is of such construction that, in the discharging position, there 
is sufficient inclination for the coal to run out freely and instan- 
taneously through the front opening. The shoot, which leads the 
coal well over the centre of the skip, is only in its discharging 
position for an instant, and is then again moved out of the way 
of the skip. 


INCLINED CHAMBER SILICA RETORTS. 


A description was given, in a paper read before the New 
England Association of Gas Engineers, by Mr. A. K. Quinn, of 
an installation of inclined chamber silica retorts at the works of 
the Newport (R.I.) Gas Company, of which he is General Manager. 
During 1915, further carbonizing plant being necessary, it was 
decided to instal a battery of these benches, with silica settings, 
in an empty space at the end of the old retort-house. 

The unit consists of one battery of three benches of six 4o° inclined 
chamber retorts. The retorts are 15 ft. 8 in. long, 16 in. wide at the 
bottom end, and 12 in. wide at the topend, and 28 in. high ; the retorts 
themselves, the settings, and the saddle walls all being made of silica. 
The retorts are designed to carbonize 1500 lbs. of crushed gas coal in 
twelve hours. They are equipped with self-sealing mouthpieces which 
are rectangular in shape, and have a 1-in. asbestos rope fitted into a 
groove in the door, which, when it is compressed against the face of 
the mouthpiece, makesa perfectly tight joint. They also have a hand- 
wheel, the screw of which works through the cross bar against the 
door, making a tight fit. The off-take pipes are placed onthe ch irging 
side of the retorts. 

The battery takes up a ground space measuring 34 ft. 6 in. long and 
12 ft. 9 in. from front to back. Each bench is equipped with a full- 
depth recuperator to preheat the secondary air, which is admitted 
through four adjustable air-slides—two for the front half, and two for 
the rear half of the setting. Each bench has also a steam-jet primary 
air blower with steam superheater to supply primary air and steam to 
the fuel-bed. The generators are outside, and are so arranged that 
they may be charged with either hot or cold coke. The benches are 
heated by nine parallel flues, each having a separate air and draught 
control. Six retorts are discharged and charged every four hours. 

The labour required to operate the benches consists of eight men— 
four on the day-shift, and four on the night-shift. This includes the 
night foreman. These men do all the necessary work around the 
benches. In fact, they do everything except crush the coke. It would 
be possible to run the benches with less labour if the feeding of the 
coal-crusher was not included among their labours ; but as there would 
be nothing gained in the end, except that a few figures would be 
changed, and this arrangement gives the men a chance to rest when 
they shift to night-work, it was decided to run the shifts after this 
fashion. The average time for discharging and charging six retorts is 
about 35 minutes. 

During the short time the chamber retorts have been in operation, 
the results have been very satisfactory ; and they are found to possess 
the following advantages: The operation of them is very easy; the 
heat control is simple; they discharge and charge by gravity; the 
labour cost is low ; a very fine quality of coke is obtained. 











Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—The annual 
meeting of the Association will be held next Saturday, at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Manchester. Mr. W. Buckley (of Manchester) 
will deliver his Presidential Address; and there will be an in- 
formal discussion on the work of the Association. At the con- 
clusion of the business, the members will take tea together; but 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Bridge, of Stretford) states that this 
year the social evening will be dispensed with. 


Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.—The Hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. F. M. Paternoster, of Felixstowe) states that the spring 
meeting of the Association will be held in London—at the Hol- 
born Restaurant, W.C.—on Thursday, May 3. The members will 
be entertained at luncheon by the Chairman and Directors of 
the Grimsby Gas Company, at 12.30; and the business meeting 
will begin at 2 o’clock. In addition to the Inaugural Address of 
the President (Mr. J. Terrace, of Grimsby) there will be a paper 
by Mr. E. F. Keable, of Gorleston, on the subject of oil-washing 





terminus was the idea of Mr. Wilson, and is of special interest, 





and the use of a tar dehydrating plant for debenzolizing the oil. 
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INFORMAL MEETING OF SCOTTISH GAS MANAGERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING 








IN GLASGOW. 


The Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of Scottish Gas Managers was held last Wednesday in the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. 


Mr. J. W. Napter (Alloa), at the outset of the proceedings, said 
that, as Convener of the meeting, and being the only member of the 
Council, he desired to welcome the gathering. As representatives of 
one of the most important chemical industries, he thought it was well 
for them to meet on such an occasion, in order to focus the various 
aspects of their work as they found them in time of war. During the 
past three years, the gas industry had passed through many tronbles, 
such as the difficulties of getting labour and materials. But he was 
satisfied, having regard to the industry’s supply of gas for domestic as 
well as industrial purposes, that they had risen nobly to the occasion. 
It was unfortunate that certain gas companies in the residential areas 
should have suffered to the extent of 30 p.ct. in output; while there 
were-cases of gas-works in the industrial areas that had doubled their 
output. There was one thing regarding the difficulties of gas supply 
which the gas-consuming public should know. The gas now bzing 
supplied was not produced for the sake of its illuminating quality, but 
was a gas the production of which was based on its heating value. 
The time of war had determined certain changes; and these changes, 
he ventured to say, would become permanent. The standard test 
known as that set for illuminating power had departed. The gas 
henceforward to be supplied would be one of heating value only. 
Evidence of this was to be found in the fact that Parliament was con- 
sidering legislation having a clause with regard to heat power only, 
and deleting the illuminating power clause. This step would lead to 
economy and efficiency in regard to the gas consuming public. It had 
also to be added, having regard to the conservation of our coal supply, 
that the gas industry had not been behindhand in their methods. In 
the process of carbonization, a saving of from 20 to 30 p.ct. of coal 
had been effected by the methods now in force in up-to-date gas- 
works. In asking the President, Mr. Charles Fairweather, of Kilmar- 
nock, to deliver his address, he (Mr. Napier) said that he occupied a 
very important and responsible position in a town that had been 
associated with the name of Fairweather for many years. They had 
all wished Mr. Fairweather to look upon his appointment as a com- 
pliment to his father. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. CuarLtes FAIRWEATHER then read the following address : 


Gentlemen,—There is no doubt that the conditions (which we 
hope are only temporary) set up during the past two-and-a-half 
years have worked deep and far-reaching changes in the great 
industry that we represent. We have been called upon to face 
new conditions with new methods; and, while it might be too 
much to say that “ old things have passed away and all things 
have become new,” still we do know, from our everyday observa- 
tions, that many changes have come which are likely now to stay, 
even though they should require to be smoothed-down to suit the 
new and constantly altering conditions. 

Prior to the war our industry was one which did not seem able 
to find a position of rest; but even then, under the old conditions, 
changes were ever taking place which required continuous appli- 
cation and new methods. Take, for instance, the great develop- 
ment in electricity supply. This, in itself, had brought the gas 
industry from what was practically a monopoly down to the level 
of a competitor; and who shall say that the change was not for 
the good of the industry? A monopoly at all times tends to con- 
servatism ; and that may gradually merge into a state of repose 
inducing a — which does not willingly seek for struggle. Im- 
mediately the 


day in all large cities and industrial communities the two indus- 
tries progress side by side. This has been brought about so 
rapidly that I believe it is only the strenuous fit life which could 
have brought it about. There is no question that each has its 
sphere, and that each has its limitations; and this is amply proved 
by the fact that within the same community each business may be 
simultaneously developed and increased. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR CONDITIONS, 


The three great supports on which every industrial concern is 
reared are, of course, capital, labour, and material. In normal 
times they could be had on reasonable terms; but to-day capital 
is almost unobtainable—due largely to Government restrictions. 
But where it can be got, or rather where it is allowed to be got, 
we all know how costly it is. The result is that at the present 
moment all development and extension of gas industries, except 
under conditions of national necessity, are practically at a stand- 
still; every effort being required to maintain gas undertakings 
working in face of existing circumstances. Perhaps nowhere is 
this more felt than in the management of very small works. As 
we all know, the return from residual products has assisted greatly 
to counterbalance the cost of raw materials; but in very small 
Places the proportion between raw materials and residual pro- 
ducts is so much upset that little relief is experienced. 

_Then again the question of labour at the present moment is a 
difficult one, and one which, so far as can be foreseen, will not 
be easier in the years to come. The Army needs men to main- 
tain the battle-line ; the vast organization required for the output 











development of electricity supply became an accom- | 
plished fact, readjustment of our methods was the result; and to- | 





of munitions is scarcely less important ; while agriculture,’and all | 


those other branches which are so essential to the maintenance of 
the nation under its present conditions of extraordinary activity, 
makes the demand upon labour both irresistible and necessary. 
Therefore, as demand regulates supply, the wages question is not 
only a pressing one at the moment, but is likely to be so for years 
to come. 

Gas undertakings, in common with other kindred concerns, have 
been called upon to cut-down their operatives to the lowest pos- 
sible number ; and I believe that the spirit of sacrifice has been 
loyally carried out throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
Our industry has co-operated in every way to do its share to 
ensure a triumphant issue for our country. In most gas-works 
to-day, whether under corporations or trading as private concerns, 
men have been relieved wherever possible, and a substitution 
scheme of some sort has been introduced. One is at once im- 
pressed by the spirit of adaptability which has been shown both 
by the owner and the worker. Older men are being brought in 
to relieve younger men; and women are being brought in to re- 
lieve both old and young men. We now seem to be almost at the 
point when youth will be called upon to contribute its proportion. 
Our industry is one which, from the nature of its operations, is 
peculiar in this respect, that certain branches can only be con- 
ducted by men who are young and physically fit. The work of a 
retort-house is not suitable for any except men who are strong 
and active; but outside this, in all the different departments of a 
gas-works, women are bearing their share, and, I believe, in most 
cases, doing the work well. 


NEW MATERIALS. 


Then in regard to the question of materials. This has been 
difficult for some time, and is now becoming increasingly so; and 
any engineer who is faced with anything in the way of a serious 
breakdown requiring new materials, knows the great difficulty of 
making quick and sound repairs. We all of us recognize that the 
Government must conserve materials, and so regulate things that 
materials only go to those places where necessity demands. But 
in many cases a breakdown just now is a source of grave danger 
—due to both the difficulty and the delay in getting the necessary 
classification or “ priority” certificates ; and those who employ 
machinery to any great extent in carrying out the operations of 
their undertakings are well warranted in keeping large stocks of 
replace parts. And if this is so at the moment, it will be ever so 
much worse by next winter; and during the summer I am quite 
certain it will repay every engineer to go through his stocks, and 
endeavour to have beside him everything which his foresight tells 
him may be required in the event of a winter breakdown. Then, 
of course, the cost of material to-day is enormous ; and some mate- 
rials are unobtainable. And then comes the question for those in 
charge to substitute for their old and normal methods something 
which will meet the present-day conditions, and something which 
can be had to do the work at a more reasonable cost. The 
Government, of course, allow very little in the way of reconstruc- 
tion or extension work; and only such reconstructions or exten- 


| sions are allowed to proceed as are considered to be of national 


importance—no other thing receiving the slightest consideration. 
COAL AND ROLLING STOCK. 


So far as the raw materials used in gas manufacture are con- 
cerned, the raw material of primary importance is coal. Now, as 
we all know, coal has been a very difficult question for two years 
past. At the commencement of the war, coal prices were in- 
clined to ascend to enormous figures—due to the Continental 
demands of our Allies and also neutrals. The position so far 
as coal for home industries was concerned was so difficult that 
ultimately the Price of Coal (Limitation) Act, 1915, was adopted ; 
and it is this Act which still controls home prices. As time passes, 
however, the shipment of coal becomes more and more difficult, 
due to shortage of tonnage, cost of freight, &c.; and, of course, 
the home market is pny ere: | relieved to a corresponding ex- 
tent. All the same, the demand for coal required at home for 
munitions purposes still remains a very heavy drain on the out- 
put; and when this is taken in conjunction with other causes—such 
as the reduced output of collieries, due to men being called up, 
and shortage of railway wagons, due to the immense goods traffic 
presently being handled—the position is made very difficult for 
gas companies and corporations, especially at the period of maxi- 
mum demand, At the same time I think the experience of the 
past winter in this respect proved to be better than the outlook 
last autumn promised. Nevertheless, real difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting deliveries; and this must have been very much 
worse in many places not well situated as to collieries. 

To endeavour to rectify matters the Government have taken 
over the control of mines, with the idea of being better able to 
allocate the coal among the various consumers who are using it 
for purposes of national importance. What the effect of this in 
practice may turn out, it is too early to prophecy; but one thing 
which we can all of us look forward to is the fact that for a very 
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considerable time to come the cost of coal will not be less than it 
is at the present moment. atts 

As I have remarked before, probably the worst sufferers in this 
respect will be the very small works, operating within narrow 
limits, and getting but little return from their residuals. It may 
be part of future policy—in fact, it seems to be the trend of 
that policy now—that works must draw their supplies from the 
nearest collieries. Hitherto, of course, it has been the practice 
to draw coal from certain districts, and what might be termed 
‘blending ” the coal in order to obtain a certain quality of (say) 
gas coke having a ready sale in the special district. And, of 
course, a policy of this nature is wise, as everything must be made 
to count. Naturally, all such things being equal, it pays a com- 
pany to draw its supply from the nearest available colliery, and 
economize railway charges as much as possible. But, of course, 
this must be done within certain limits. 

_At the moment, however, the question of paramount import- 
ance is to conserve the railway rolling stock as much as possible, 
and get quick deliveries. It has been suggested that, in order to 
save labour and facilitate the work of dispatch, &c., gas companies 
should use unscreened coal. While, generally speaking, there is 
a great deal to be said for this, and while it might be a sound 
temporary measure, still, as we all know, while one coal might 
toa certain gas undertaking be as suitable as an unscreened coal, 
another class might be quite useless in the unscreened condition 
(say) from a coke-making point of view.. Then, of course, un- 
screened coal will naturally carry a larger proportion of foreign 
material than will clean, round coal. Coal in an unscreened state 
has more ash, and there is more chance of stones, &c., passing 
along with it, with the result that the residuals would suffer ac- 
cordingly. As a temporary war measure I have no doubt gas 
companies and corporations will endeavour to meet the posi- 
tion as far as they possibly can, and I take it that most of these 
bodies have an open mind on the matter—provided, of course, 
that the question of price can be adjusted. If the war continues, 
it is hard to say what methods might yet have to be adopted in 
order to still further economize in labour and cost. 

Another factor which may affect supplies of coal next winter, 
provided the present conditions continue, would be the possibility 
of further reductions being made in traffic for military reasons. 
So much railway rolling stock, &c., has been taken for Govern- 
ment purposes that a further inroad would be very severely felt 
when the time of maximum demand for coal comes next winter. 

OUTPUT OF COKE, 

Then a very important bye-product in all gas-works is the out- 
put of coke; and in this respect undoubtedly the war has given a 
tremendous fillip to the use of gas coke throughout the country. 
It has been found that for many munitions purposes it can readily 
displace coal—due to the fact that there is no smoke with it, and 
that modern methods have tended to the production of a better 
quality of coke. I do not think that the ground which has been 
gained in this respect, due to the present conditions, will ever be 
lost; but I think in the future a better market will be obtained 
for the use of gas coke. When the war is over, there is no doubt 
that we will be at the beginning of an era of great industrial 
activity, an era in which new methods will take the place of the 
older; and I believe this gas-works bye-product will fill a use- 
ful place in the new schemeof things. It*is not very many years 
ago, in the old order of things, that in many places gas coke was 
looked upon as almost a thing of no importance ; and I have seen 
stacks of it crumbling to breeze in the weather for lack of pur- 
chasers—there being no need for it. Before the war, however, 
the market began to widen; and since the war the market has 
been ready, and if we only had the freedom of the seas at the pre- 
sent moment, quite untrammelled by naval control, there would 
be no trouble in disposing of all the coke we could possibly pro- 

duce. I believe a market which ought to be cultivated in the 

years to come is the market calling for the higher qualities of coke, 
which, of course, bring better prices. One factor which has tended 
in recent years to improve the quality of coke more than any other 
thing is the fact that, in recent methods of carbonization, cannel 
coal has been to a very great extent eliminated. 


MARKET FOR GAS TAR. 


. Another condition imposed upon.us by the times through 
which we are passing is the state of the market for gas-works tar. 
The treating of the gas by means of tar, &c., washing, for the 
recovery of toluene exists now in all gas-works where it can be 
done. _The market, however, for pitch is quite stagnant, with the 
result that the price for crude tar has suffered accordingly. In 
the present condition of things we are, more or less, at the mercy 
of circumstances; but when life again becomes normal, I think 
there is no reason why the price of tar should to the same extent 
as formerly be controlled by the market for pitch. It is a fact 
that at the present time the minimum of money which is possible 
is being spent upon roads; but in the future there is a big 
opening in this country for tar for road-making purposes, and I 
think that this market should be, and must be, cultivated. 


TAR-TREATED ROADS. 


There is no reason why gas companies should not in the dis- 
tricts in which they are situated supply tar suitable for road- 
making. At some time, when things return to a condition more 
or less normal, there must be a big leeway to make up in road 
reconstruction ; and when this leeway has been made up, there is 





stay, but will inevitably extend; and this form of traffic demands 
roads of a different construction to those existing for the older 
and slower methods of road transport. 

Commercial vehicles are particularly severe on highways not 
specially constructed for them; in fact, the difficulty which road 
surveyors experience is to build a road to resist the heavy weights 
of motor-wagons in conjunction with trailing vehicles. Take, for 
instance, a commercial vehicle with a trailer—the vehicle having 
four wheels and the trailer four wheels. This means that four 
wheels in succession are passing over the same track, carrying 
heavy loads, and, as is invariably the case with this type of traffic, 
these wagons always cling to the centre of the road—thus “rutting” 
the surface in a comparatively short time. One great difficulty 
which road surveyors encounter lies in the fact that drivers do 
not use the whole width of the road, and what is termed “ ride 
their tracks;” but, instead, they prefer to keep on the same line 
of travel. Thus at the present time the best constructed road 
has a very short life, and road-making is consequently costly. At 
the moment, we are only at the beginning of this; and surveyors 
for a considerable time past have been applying their minds to 
the problem. In all methods of dealing with the difficulty, tar 
construction has largely entered. The faster types of motor-cars 
are much easier on the road, even though their speed is so much 
greater, because, for one reason, apart from their lightness, they 
use more of the width of the road than does the slower type of 
traffic. It has been found, of course, as is well known, that the 
use of tar in road-making is exceedingly valuable, among other 
things, for the keeping-down of dust. 

Generally speaking, we are at the beginning of a new system of 
road construction; and, as this is yet only in its infancy, great 
attention will in future be paid particularly to the principal high- 
ways. But there is no doubt that improvements will be made in 
all classes of roads—more especially on the main and second- 
class thoroughfares. It has been found that where a surface can 
be obtained impervious to moisture, the life of the road is pro- 
longed to an extraordinary extent; and I think it is likely that for 
a surface of this nature tar offers the very best medium. A well- 
made highway nowadays must be well bottomed ; over the bottom- 
ing is placed a layer of heavy metal laid on either in the tarred 
condition, or, as some surveyors prefer it, tarred im sifu ; and on 
the top of this is laid a thin layer of a finer material—the whole 
being well rolled in. After a sufficient interval, the surface is 
again sprayed with prepared tar, and suitably dusted over to pre- 
vent lifting. A frequent tar-spraying of the surface preserves 
intact the structure, and adds enormously to the life of the road, 
because it has been proved that what breaks-up the material of 
the structure is the presence of water soaking down into it. 

For the ordin methods of motor traffic this makes a good 
and sufficient road; but, as before explained, the severest test to 
which a road of this class can be put is the heavy commercial 
vehicle running at about from six to eight miles an hour. It is 
thus evident to what extent tar could be utilized for road-making 
in the future; and it is one of the problems which can only be 
dealt with in a satisfactory manner by road surveyors acting con- 
jointly with the suppliers of special tar prepared for the purpose. 
I am quite sure that in the future, while the problem will be a 
difficult one, it will be found not impossible to solve. 


EXTRACTION OF TOLUOL FROM GAS. 


The present times through which we are passing have imposed 
upon us many changes. Not the least important is the extraction 
of toluol from gas; and I think that within certain limits this 
treatment will never quite be given up. Before the war came, 
bringing with it its great changes, benzol was becoming known as 
a good and efficient as well as a clean motor fuel ; and 50/90 p.ct. 
benzol was quite suitable for the driving of not only commercial 
vehicles but also pleasure cars. Where the circumstances of a 
works warrant it, I believe in the future it will be found to be a 
profitable business to manufacture 50/90 p.ct. benzol and sell 
it retail (or in bulk if necessary) as a motor spirit. I think that 
this subsidiary branch of the tar department is one which, in a 
gas-works of suitable size, is worthy of close attention, because 
in the future—in order to sell gas at the cheapest possible price 
in the endeavour to render it almost as much a household neces- 
sity as water—every advantage must be taken of the smallest 
detail. It is only by supplying a suitable gas at the cheapest pos- 
sible rate that its employment can be popularized sufficiently for 
the widest use in cooking, heating, and lighting. To-day gas is 
only required in one form for each purpose. 


RECOVERY OF AMMONIA. 


Another highly important department, and one which is especi- 
ally so at the present moment, is the recovery of ammoniacal 
liquor for its treatment into the fertilizer known as sulphate of 
ammonia. I think that in this the future holds out bright pro- 
spects, because the necessities of the country at the present time 
show that an efficient fertilizer is invaluable. Of course, as we 
are cut off largely from the nitrates, this stimulates temporarily 
the use of sulphate of ammonia. But even in the future I think 
there will be a wider field than ever for the use of this well-known 
and popular material for agricultural purposes. The Government 
controlled price of £15 10s. per ton direct to farmers (and which is 
now £16 per ton) was the figure which was undoubtedly made to 
suit partly the farmer and partly the consumer; but I do not think 
it extended that consideration to the manufacturer which he was 
entitled to expect. If the export of sulphate of ammonia was per- 
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£19 perton. The average price for 24} pict. sulphate of ammonia 
in pre-war days was about {12 13s. per ton, which has now risen 
(as stated) to £16 per ton. But against this,in pre-war days 144° 
Twaddel pyrites acid could be purchased at 30s. per ton delivered, 
whereas the present price is about 80s. per ton delivered. Thus, 
you see, the manufacturer of sulphate of ammonia is controlled- 
down to a limited sale price, whereas he is asked to pay nearly 
three times.as much for the raw material used in the manufacture 
of the finished article. 
However, there is no use unduly labouring this point, as I sup- 
it is one of the many conditions imposed upon us which are 
at the presenttime unavoidable. But in this particular respect the 
finger of scorn cannot be pointed to the manufactucers of sulphate 
of ammonia, nor can they be called “ profiteers,” and, of course, 
as we know, gas companies and corporations are largely manufac- 
turers of this article. At the present time sulphate of ammonia 
is being very largely used for the forcing of a quick and abundant 
crop ; and this, at any rate, will be a patriotic explanation which 
we can offer to ourselves when we consider the low controlled 
figure of the commodity. Perhaps the future will make it up to us 
when sulphate of ammonia is more widely recognized as a valu- 
ablp aid to growth. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GAS INDUSTRY, 


And, now, what about the prospects of the gas industry. We 

know what great strides have been made in recent years in the 
development of the industry, and we know in what way gas has 
been made applicable to many purposes formerly unthought of. 
It is presently in active competition with electricity for motive 
power or heating and for lighting; and the thought occurs to us 
now, Are we justified in expecting a continuance of the expan- 
sion which has taken place during the last few years? Much has 
been done by those controlling the gas industry—by adapting 
their various methods, cheapening costs, and reorganizing forces 
—to make their competition effectual. But, looking at things as 
they are, we cannot yet say that a limit has been set, and 
that we have done all which it is possible for us to do. There 
is no question that within the next few years new industrial con- 
ditions will be set up, and that a great expansion of the country’s 
business must take place. All the devastation to property, and all 
the disorganization which have been wrought by the present con- 
flict must be made good, which means, I think, that we are at the 
beginning of strenuous days. Vast as the industrial resources of 
the country were in the past to cope with the great trade in which 
she was engaged, has it not been proved to us within the last two 
years what an enormous amount of additional work we have been 
enabled to undertake in channels formerly unthought-of? It is 
not reasonable to suppose that all this effort will cease when the 
present conditions pass away, but rather that a great awakening 
has taken place which has had the effect of showing us what we 
are really able to do, and has opened up to us a prospect which 
we must not be afraid to face. We have the capital, we have the 
labour, we have the material, and the work lies to our hands; 
and all grades of industry will undoubtedly participate. Our own 
particular industry must take its place in the progressive ranks of 
the forward movement. 

Mention has already been made of the prospects before us in 
various branches of our business. Now, what about the main 
branch, which is of primary importance to us—i.c., the sale of gas? 
Is there not in the future an extended field for this also, or must 
we sit and contemplate ourselves as having reached a limit here ? 
I donot think so. In fact, 1 am certain that we have not only 
not reached a limit, but are facing a future of bright prospect. 


ELECTRICITY AS A COMPETITOR. 


In reviewing our position, it may be permissible for us to give a 
thought to what are the possibilities of our great competitor, elec- 

_ tricity ; so that we may obtain a true perspective. Electricity in 
the past has filled a position of national importance, and is rapidly 
taking up a position of first importance in the turning of the wheels 
of industry. Mills are being driven, and factories being operated 
from central stations miles away ; and this is undoubtedly going to 
be the line which will be taken by electrical effort in the coming 
years. In thickly populated industrial districts, central stations 
for electricity supply will be laid down, and current distributed to 
the surrounding areas at the lowest possible cost for all purposes. 
If gas supply is to maintain its place, I think this is the form of 
competition which it will be called upon to face. A factor which, 
to a certain extent, handicaps our business is that small works 
already exist and are scattered about, each undertaking a small 
radius of supply ; whereas with electricity, being a younger indus- 
try, stations have yet to be put down for the purpose of supply, 
and the position of the stations can be so chosen that a large 
radius can be taken in—this resulting in economy to the users of 
current. In this respect I am not speaking so much of agricultural 
districts, having a thin and scattered population, which are equally 
difficult for both methods, but of the putting-down of power 
stations in busy centres with lines stretching out to neighbouring 
towns—the intervening country districts being tapped by these 
lines and much of the area covered accordingly. Even at present 
it is the case that in large districts surrounding, the smaller gas 
undertakings are being absorbed; and in the future undoubtedly 
the policy will be the survival of the fittest—in other words, those 
concerns will survive which can supply most cheaply. Speaking 
from the point of view of our own avons, high-pressure distri- 
bution will fill an important position in the coming years, as it is 


























































possible by this means to stretch out long lines of mains, and 
work from a central manufacturing establishment. 


THE ERA OF INCANDESCENT LIGHTING. 


Then in recent years constant change in the methods of 
using gas has in many ways revolutionized the industry. As 
we all know, the universal introduction of incandescent light- 
ing has enabled one quality of gas to serve all purposes; and at 
the present time the stripping of the gas of a great portion of its 
illuminating power has been almost a revelation. It has been 
gradually borne in on us in the past that the ideal gas for modern 
purposes is one maintaining a reasonable calorific value, apart 
altogether from what its illuminating power may be ; and from the 
experience we have gained in this respect it is evident that the gas 
which we must supply in the future must be a gas manufactured 
primarily for calorific efficiency. I fancy that in most places the 
present conditions have swept away almost entirely the use of gas 
in the old flat-flame burner; and when this is accomplished, the 
attention of engineers must be directed to the maintenance of a 
calorific standard to admit of methods of cheap manufacture, so 
that it can be used for all purposes, either domestic or industrial 
—what one might term indiscriminately. A vast field still lies 
ahead of us in the use of gas for heating; and in public works it 
will be found to be at once more convenient, more cleanly, and 
more efficient—provided it can be supplied at the — cost. 
When one thinks of the matter, after all what does a lighting con- 
sumer burn when compared with a consumer who uses gas for 
either power or heating? One efficient heating apparatus con- 
stantly used really takes the place of many lighting consumers ; 
and I think it is here that we must look for future expansion, 
and undoubtedly the business lies to our hands if we can take 
hold of it. 

The earnest cultivation of some of the fields already mentioned 
will all materially help to reduce the finished cost of our main 
product; and I think that the gas engineer of the future, much 
more than in the past, must bring his whole energy to bear on 
costs, so that the position we have acquired in the past may not 
only be maintained but may be extended, even in face of more 
strenuous opposition than we have hitherto experienced. I am 
sure it can be done; and we have nothing to fear. We are just 
in the same position as all other industries at the present time. 
We raust organize. The remarks which I have made regarding 
our own business affairs apply equally all round. 


THE COMING MEN OF THE INDUSTRY. 


I believe also that at the present time we have a highly trained 
and efficient body of men in charge of gas undertakings who are 
fully alive to what is before them. I have not the slightest doubt 
they will take a pleasure in applying themselves to the problems 
which are bound to come; and, in fighting for their own place and 
the position of their business out in the open, they will make them- 
selves keener and fitter and better able to face ever-changing 
conditions. Of recent years what has been very noteworthy is 
the keen and fighting qualities of the young men who are coming 
forward; and it is on the mental and physical capabilities of these 
men that, to a very large extent, the future of our industry de- 
pends. As I have already mentioned, we are away from the days 
ot monopoly, when, figuratively speaking, we could sit beside the 
station meter and see the cubic feet being ticked off as they were 
being sold—knowing that no one was out to cry-down our wares. 
Now that we are, as it were, out in the open and striving for our 
own hand, we must have capable and efficient management, else 
it is of no avail. I believe that to-day the training of the young 
gas engineer is sound and efficient, and all that is likely to fit him 
for what is before him. But in this, as in all the other branches 
I have mentioned, “ progress” must be the password. The new 
conditions before us will demand men capable of dealing with 
them; and as the old order has passed with the older methods, 
so the new conditions are constantly arising demanding more 
expert and more skilled handling. The man now in charge of a 
gas undertaking must be one fitted both by nature and training 
to do his business with his customer right in the face of his com- 
petitor, which often requires skill and tact of a very high order. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


I have endeavoured to survey generally the whole field in which 
our operations are being conducted. As you may gather from 
what I have said, I am an optimist so far as the future of our 
business is concerned. When one reflects that it is more than 
twenty years since the bell began to toll over what were to be the 
remains of a once great and thriving business. Electricity was to 
give us our death-blow. But what is the position to-day? Side 
by side the two industries are supplying great public require- 
ments; and while on some sides our own particular business may 
have had to draw in its lines, still on other flanks it has stretched 
out and taken in new country. There is nothing in this to make 
us dispirited ; and in the future it will simply be a case of the dis- 
position of our forces to meet the new positions as they are being 
set up. At this time especially, with its new and altering con- 
ditions, there cannot be a state of rest. Progress and the re- 
organization of older methods must be our watchword ; and if we, 
as representing a great industry, are properly alive to the signs 
and demands of our times, we cannot help but reap our share of 
the reward which lies before us, if only we take our place in the 
onward movement. 

I remember, nearly a year ago, being congratulated by a friend 
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April meeting of Scottish Gas Managers; and he remarked to me 
that I would consider it in after-years as an honour to have been 
President during the year when peace was signed. Whether or 
not peace will be signed this year, it is hard to say; and at the 
moment it certainly does not seem likely. But let us hope that 
ere another meeting has taken place our country and the whole 
world will be at peace, and that this war with all the horror it 
has brought will be behind us, and only an evil memory. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr, Napier, in calling for a discussion of the address, said that Mr. 
Fairweather had taken a fairly wide perspective of the affairs of their 
industry. He (Mr. Napier) would venture to say that, while in the 
past the pure engineer had done much to further the practical effi- 
ciency of their gas-works, the future lay more with the pure scientist. 
Evidence of this was to be found in the fact that the value of the bye- 
products of gas manufacture was now entering into greater prominence 
in other industries. Speaking of the distribution of gas upon a large 
scale, to which Mr. Fairweather had referred, it was quite true that 
the newer industry, electricity, had had the advantage of planting 
central stations, with large areas of distribution and a high-tension 
system of supply. The system of gas distribution would have been 
entirely altered if they had known in the past what they knew now. 
Perhaps the most interesting example of the newer gas distribution 
was that which was likely to be seen in Lanarkshire, where the pro- 
gressive County Council had obtained authority from Parliament to 
take in an area of 120 square miles and have two gas-works—perhaps 
one central station, and do away with a number of comparatively 
small works. Speaking from the point of view of economy and in the 
interests of the gas consumer, this was going to lead to progress, for 
centralization was a distinct advantage. The President had taken a 
generous and reasonable view of the position of their great com- 
petitor. He (Mr. Napier) was satisfied there were many gas com- 
panies to-day which would do well to consider the advantages of 
taking up electricity supply, more especially in areas somewhat remote 
from the larger industrial districts. As time went on, and when they 
recognized that it was a question of light, power, and heat, there was 
no reason why the distribution of these should not be in the hands of 
one company, especially when they remembered that the fuel they 
used would give them economy in the production of electricity. 

Mr. Avex. Yortt (Dundee) said Mr. Fairweather appeared to be 
possessed of the quality of avoiding all controversial matter ; but he 
had given them several good points that would prove of considerable 
benefit. In regard to labour difficulties, they all recognized the posi- 
tion they were in; but he was pleased to find the members of their 
industry had risen to the occasion in giving of their best to assist the 
country in its hour of trial. The difficulties they were experiencing 
at the present time appeared as nothing when they remembered what 
their sons and brothers were doing for them in distant lands. In 
considering the Price of Coal Limitation Act, sometimes he thought 
that those who had command of their supplies were not possessed of 
the patriotic spirit which they would expect. They had introduced a 
mercenary element into the question. If they considered the Act, it 
empowered them. to charge 4s. per ton in excess of the 1913 prices; 
but the coalmasters added 4s. to the maximum price charged to anyone 
during that post-period, leaving out of count the former charges to the 
large consumers. On the subject of the three months’ contracts, the 
Government, in issuing the order, had shown their anxiety to try and 
assist in lessening difficulties ; but there were some who would experi- 
ence trouble in a very marked degree. If they took the gas industry, 
it was only during the summer months that they were able to lay-up 
for their requirements in the winter. He had had experience of the 
limitation already. Those parties who had given them 10,000 tons per 
annum would not now give them 2500 tons in the one quarter. These 
difficulties were placed before the Coal Controller ; and he (Mr. Yuill) 
thought that from what had been put before him, he would see that gas- 
works stood in a different position from other manufacturers. In regard 
to the supply being drawn from the nearest pits, he would have no 
objection if they placed him in contact with an area in Lanarkshire ; 
but if the gas manufacturer were placed in a certain district in Fife, he 
would think differently. The coal in Fife did not equal the coal in the 
Lothians and in some parts of Lanarkshire. Regarding tar values, 
they would have noti that the subject of the value of benzol had 
just been raised by Mr. Frank Livesey. Manufacturers only obtained 
from 104d, to 1s. for benzol ; whereas petrol cost 2s. a gallon. . The 
gas industry suffered. Perhaps the Government said that gas con- 
sumers being so very extensive they would tax them at the head, and 
the effects would permeate down. It was a false view. Gas-works 
ought to exist as commercial concerns. The price fixed for benzol 
was below its value, compared with other fuels used for internal com- 
bustion engines. There was another matter now coming vividly 
before them —the introduction of blue water gas. Sometimes they had 
done things because they were forced into them; but it was a pity 
they needed a war to educate them. At Dundee, they had found that 
by adding a maximum of 15 p.ct. of blue water gas to coal gas, pro- 
vided it was added immediately at the outlet of the retorts, either ver- 
tical or horizontal, it had the wonderful property of giving greater 
luminosity, because of a higher flame temperature. They could think 
over this matter, and see if they could apply it for their own benefit. 

Mr. J. BALLANTYNE (Hamilton) said there was no doubt that after 
the war there would be an enormous boom in trade; and every avail- 
able labourer and tcadesman wou'd be absorbed in reconstruction. In 
gas-works they would have to contend with great shortage of labour 
for many years, Mr. Fairweather had referred to the use of un- 
screened coal ; but in his own case he had found it very unsatisfactory. 
It would pay better for the colliery people to wash it—thus saving 
carriage and labour in gas-works. When they considered the case of 
Germany, there was a great lesson to be learned on the question of sul- 
phate of ammonia. Germany used all her sulphate, though the nitrate 
markets were just as 0 to Germany as to us. He had met many 
farmers now using sulphate who had formerly employed nitrate of 
soda. Thus the farmers would now know the value of sulphate which 
the Germans had-been aware of so long. Because of their conserva- 





| tism, the people of this country had suffered very much. No doubt 


gas-works would in the long run profit by the circumstances which had 
put the farmers in touch with the value of sulphate. 

Mr. ALEx. MAsTERTON (Edinburgh) held that a number of changes 
that had taken place in the old régime in the gas world had come to 
stay, and would work for the betterment of their business. One of the 
fresh outlets that had arisen was the oe of gas-furnaces for 
munition work. The larger undertakings had devoted a considerable 
amount of time and study to the subject of setting-up special furnace 
departments, equipped with modern appliances, for the purpose of 
demonstrating to engineering firms what could be done. Another im- 
portant development which might have far-reaching effects lay in the 
direction of using coal gas, either under ordinary pressure or com- 
pressed to a high degree, for driving motor vehicles. He understood 
that some of the London gas companies and the British Commercial 
Gas Association had appointed experts to repart upon the practicability 
of the scheme, and the conditions under which the best results might 
be obtained. The question of the continuation by gas undertakings 
of extracting toluol and benzol from gas after the cessation of hostilities, 
was one that offered opportunity of study, both for the engineer and 
the chemist. They wished to know to what extent the proposition 
could be made a payable one. These and many other topics would 
open up a new field for the gas industry; and on this account he 
trusted the various Gas Associations would hold their meetings regu- 
larly, and encourage members to come forward with papers and in- 
vestigate the problems calling for immediate attention. Though the 
war was still in progress, there were numerous questions which should 
be discussed, and, if possible, solved. 

Mr. ALEx. Mackay (Motherwell) said they knew it was quite im- 
possible for them to sell gas at what one mighi call a reasonable cost. 
Some people argued that as the public were soused with high prices, 
they were unwilling to pay more for gas. But while electricity was 
being produced so ry to-day, it was up to them also to sell 
cheaply. Especially in the case of corporations under the Gas Acts, 
some relief should be granted during the war, and for some time after- 
wards. The question had been discussed before the Convention of 
Burghs and by gas engineers; but the Secretary for Scotland had re- 
fused to allow any rebate. He held that for corporation undertakings 
(having his own case in mind), which were only taken over when the 
war began, and when the price of money increased, there should be 
some rebate allowed. They were allowed forty years to pay off the 
capital sum. This should be wiped-out, or the amount reduced to 
1}p.ct. Seeing that they were bearing such heavy burdens to-day in 
carrying on the war, he did not think he was wrong in arguing that 
the future should pay some of the cost. 

Mr. Davip RosBertson (Dunoon) spoke of the difficulty of getting 
rid of tar and tar products. It had been a trouble with them all 
during the past two or three years; but he found they could help 
themselves in the matter. For instance, for works like his own, which 
were a considerable distance from the residuals markets, they paid a 
great deal for carriage of raw tar. They had begun to dehydrate the 
tar, and to take off the light and heavy oils; and he thought they were 
going to add 60 p.ct. to their revenue by doing so. Mr. Mackay’s 
point about abatement was a very sore one with many of them. The 
Secretary for Scotland should be approached again on the subject. It 
was hard that the gas-works should be paying into a sinking fund, 
when so many other conditions were abnormal. The payment should 
be in abeyance during the war, and for a considerable time afterwards. 
This would merely postpone the final payment. 

The ConvENER said he would like to ask Mr. Alex. Wilson whether 
the Scottish gas profession was adequately represented on the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers and the National Gas Council. Most Scot- 
tish gas engineers held that it was a distinct disparagement to them 
that they were not better represented. There was no reason what- 
ever—no geographical disability—which explained why they should 
be ostracized. 

Mr. ALEx. Witson (Glasgow) defined the President as a cheery 
optimist, in so far as his address gave an indication. No doubt in 
both large and small works they had had their difficulties during the 
past winter. If the war continued, and they came through another 
winter, he was afraid things would be a great deal worse—especially 
as regarded labour and material. Coal during the last year had been 
a very difficult problem. However, they got over it. With a great 
many meetings, letter-writings, and one thing and another, they 
managed to secure sufficient coal to carry them through. Mf, Yuill 
had spoken of the treatment of some coalmasters not being what they 
might have expected. He agreed. But, on the whole, he thought 
the coalmasters had done very fairly with most of them. Just now 
was a period when they ought to take advantage in every way they 
could of the opportunity of laying-in stock for next winter. There 
was, fortunately, a good deal on the market. As for three months’ 
contracts, he did not think they needed to trouble much about this 
matter... No doubt it was a temporary measure to allow the Coal Con- 
troller to set his house in order. The other portion of the regulation, 
relating to taking coal from the district nearest the gas-works, was a 
common-sense one they would all follow out—if other things were 
equal. Mr. Yuill and others north of the Tay would no doubt be hard 
hit. In Glasgow, they had to go to Fife for coal; but they would be 
very glad if they were confined to Lanarkshire. With regard to their 
gas output, he was glad to say that since the New Year they were up 
about 6 p.ct.; and he thought Glasgow provided a fair index of the 
trend of things in other manufacturing districts. The present time was 
opening-up a great many new uses for gas—especially for furnace work. 
They had in Glasgow been doing much in furnace work ; and some of 
the installations were very large. The heating was most satisfactory, 
and was being used on some of the largest guns. In engineering works 
they were beginning to look very favourably upon gas for all purposes. 
They had in this connection every day a new problem placed before 
them, which they did their best to solve. He wished to thank all the 
members in Scotland for the way they met the requirements of the 
Explosives Department. The authorities in London were very pl 
indeed at the help given; and he was sure they wished them to con- 
tinue their work. The needs of the Department, which they assisted 
at a very critical time, were not yet fully met; and the Department 
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held that, if they had munitions and explosives, it saved man power. 
In the production of toluol, one got a much higher return where oil- 
washing was adopted ; and he thought that oil-washing was one of the 
things that had come to stay. While they were helping the Govern- 
ment and the country, they were helping themselves as well; for they 
had got their industry into such a condition that they were doing far 
better work. The production of so much spirit would assist them 
materially in keeping-down the price of gas. With reference to Mr. 
Napier’s query about representation on the Institution of Gas Engineers 
and the National Gas Council, he might say it was a matter which was 
very much in the hands of Scotchmen themselves. If they wished 
for more representation on the Institution, all they had to do was to 
make up their minds as to whom they wanted to represent them. Let 
them send up the names at the proper time, and the Institution were 
bound to put them in the ballot list. He had found the Council 
always very fair in the selection of those men whom they ought to 
support. Often when he was there he had the privilege of suggesting 
names of managers of Scotch undertakings; and in every case they 
were included in the official lists. If the names were not put forward, 
and if they did not make a move, they could not expect other people 
to propose men for them. They should select (say) two names, and 
send them up properly proposed and seconded, and he had no doubt 
they would get their fair share of representation. With reference to 
the National Gas Council, he could not say much ; but representatives 
for it were drawn from such bodies as the Institution of Gas Engineers 
and the British Commercial Gas Association. If they secured repre- 
sentation on the Institution of Gas Engineers, this was the road to the 
National Gas Council. In regard to another matter which had been 
raised in the discussion—the question of gas-driven vehicles—he might 
say they had just now in Glasgow a motor which was being fitted-up 
experimentally. 

r. Davip Vass (Perth), referring to benzol, thought most of them 
were of opinion that the experiences gained during the war would 
stand them in good stead when hostilities ceased ; for he was confident 
there would be a good market for many years to come. Owing to 
shipping shortage, and the difficulty of getting forward other fuels, 
benzol would be popular. There was a scarcity of commodities to 
take the place of carbon ; and inquiries were being made as to pitch 
coke as a substitute. Some of them had been.experimenting, and, he 
believed, to good purpose. It was avery urgent question in connec- 
tion with the Munitions Department. On the matter of sinking funds, 
raised by Mr. Mackay, when they saw small companies being forced 
by the extreme position of affairs almost to close their doors, they 
knew how serious it was. In his own case, for every {1 set aside for 
the sinking fund, they were rated at something like 12s. in the pound. 
They had thus to set aside over 30s. If this could be suspended, it 
would be a great relief. 

Mr. YuILL remarked that, if he considered this plea regarding the 
sinking fund from one point of view, he was sympathetic ; but if they 
looked at it from the purely economic aspect they would see that they 
were always safe in meeting their liabilities when they fell due, instead 
of postponing them. Suppose the proposed abatement made a differ- 
ence of 6d. per 100co c.ft. What were they going to do with the 6d. ? 
They would have to make a reduction in the price of gas. Why not 
meet their liabilities, instead of staving-off the evil day ? 

Mr. Mackay explained that the 6d. they might be given back would 
be spent in paying the extra interest on the money involved. In their 
case, the interest was increased from 3} to 5 p.ct. 

Mr. Davib Futon (Helensburgh) thought that one of the most in- 
teresting questions that had been raised was the proper quality of the 
gas which should be supplied now and in the future. The vertical 
retort had no greater advantage than the possibility of the steaming of 
the gas. Therewas no more legitimate way of increasing the yield per 
ton of coal, and so increasing the supply. 

Mr. James Dickson (Johnstone) wanted information on the quality 
of tar for road making, and wished to know if the President thought 
the Road Board Specification No. 1, with minimum specific gravity 
1°16 and free carbon 12 p.ct., was fair. Neference had been made to 
oil-washing ; and he agreed that Mr. Wilson was right in stating that 
it had come to stay. Making 100,000,000 c.ft. he-had got 12,000 
gallons of benzol and 22,000 gallons of creosote. They had disposed 
of their residual tar last summer, at the same time making their own 
washing oil. L-very member who was making benzol should support 

‘ the letter which Mr. Livesey had sent to the National Gas Council. 
He did not think they should get up against the tar distillers ; they 
should combine as a body, and increase the price of benzol in this 
way. 

Mr, FairWEATHER, in reply, said that, in his remarks on gas supply 
and the areas to be covered, he had in view the possibilities and the 
nature of the electricity supplies of the future. He did not want to be 
local; but he would take Kilmarnock. The Corporation within the 
past four years had embraced for electricity supply an area of 200 miles, 
including Irvine and Troon. This meant that, carrying the cables 
there, they were taking in the intervening places—farmers, coal pits, or 
other industries might be taken in. Gas supply would have to follow 
on the same lines. There was, of course, the question of the different 
ages of the industries. The gas industry was older and had spent much 
capital in laying down plant ; whereas electricity was new. All the 
Same, in industrial areas—particularly in the Midlands of Scotland— 
he believed the tendency would be to build central stations ; and the 
high-pressure system would be the most economical. Benzol was a 
good and efficient spirit for motor driving. In his own experience, 
there was no reason why the price of benzol should be so much below 
that of petrol. In regard to the use of blue water gas, the position 
described by Mr. Yuill only applied to large concerns. On the point 
raised by Mr. Ballantyne, a circular-letter went round quite re- 
cently advising gas manufacturers to use unscreened coal. In cer- 
tain circumstances, it economized the use of rolling stock. But 
there was no doubt about it that the use of unscreened coal was a 
temporary measure. A friend of his had the idea that there was 
a big future for the driving of vehicles by liquefied gas ; but the time 
for this was not yet. Personally, he did not see why they shotld not, 
within a comparatively reasonable period, be using gas for driving 
vehicles. He had a good deal of sympathy for those who desired the 





suspension of sinking funds. Money was scarce just at present; and 
things could be rectified when matters were normal again. There 
was no doubt about it that the introduction recently of so many vertical 
retorts had altered very considerably the nature of the tar. It 
was much more difficult to get a tar of sufficient density. He thought, 
however, that the No. 1 Road Board Specification was fairly reason- 
able. With a thinner tar, one tended to get trouble on the roads. 


At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Naricr moved the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Robert W. Cowie, of Dalkieth, as the new Presi- 
dent ; and this was heartily agreed to. 

The sum collected on behalf of the lrincess Louise Scottish 
Hospital for Limbless Sailors and Soldiers amounted to £20 7s. 6d. 





THE COST OF MANUFACTURING GAS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The last annual report issued by the Massachusetts Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners set forth the costs of manufacture 


in eleven of the largest gas undertakings in the State during the 
past two years, and generally indicated lower figures for 1916 than 
tor the previous year. Wages ranged from 3°36 c. to 10 c. per 
1000 c.ft. of gas manufactured, excluding the municipal under- 
taking of Holyoke, which shows the abnormal figure of 17°5 c. in 
1916, and practically the same rate for 1915. In Boston, the cost 
of coal is only 8'5 c.—a low figure, due to the production of a 
large proportion of carburetted water gas; and it is evident from 
the method of calculation adopted that the cost of coal per 1000 c.ft. 
of coal gas is not indicated, nor does it follow that a low figure 
necessarily indicates proportionally cheap coal. A similar con- 
sideration applies to the figures quoted for the sales of residuals. 
In other cases, the cost of coal ranged from 16'2 c. to. 29'8 c. The 
point is further elucidated by the cost of “ enrichers ” |? petroleum |, 
which at Boston was 13 c., as against 4'2 c. to 8°4 c. elsewhere. 
Purification costs vary from o’o4 c. to 0°42 c., and water from 0'07 c. 
to o’52.c. The totals given are27 c. to 56°5 c ,or 25°8 c. to 47°7 c. 
after deducting the sales of residuals. The general yield from 
this source, is 10 c. to 15 c., but at Boston only 3'1 c. There is 
some sympathy between the cost of enrichers and receipts for 
residuals, which tend to vary inversely, a high cost for enricher 
(indicating a large percentage of carburetted water gas), being 
attended with low returns for residuals ; but the best results do 
not come up to one-third of the gross manufacturing costs. 








Sulphate of Ammonia in Agriculture. 


In the last issue of the “ Journal of the Board of Agriculture,” 
it is stated that the spring dressings for cereals should now pro- 
ceed. Under present conditions, it will be well to use them liber- 
ally, so as to ensure getting as large a return as possible. Sulphate 
of ammonia is practically the only quick-acting nitrogenous 
manure available; and it may be used at the rate of anything 
between 3 cwt. and 14 cwt. per acre. The amount actually re- 
quired depends on the preceding crop. Wheat after mangolds 
or potatoes well manured last year will probably want nothing, 
though, if it is suffering from the cold and threatens to be very 
backward, it might receive } cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. 
Corn, after a previous corn crop, however, or after roots that were 
not well manured, requires more help, and should receive 1 cwt. 
or even 1} cwt. per acre. An interesting point is made concerning 
soot. Where it can be obtained, it may be used with great advan- 
tage, both for the sake of the warmth and the nitrogen. A bushel 
of soot contains about 1 Ib. of nitrogen—as much as is present in 
5 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia. A quantity of 20 to 30 bushels per 
acre is acommon application; this being nearly equivalent to1 to 
13 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. Among the recent 
notices issued by the Board is one to the effect that where sul- 
phate of ammonia is applied to wheat in late autumn, an additional 
1 ewt. to } cwt. per acre should now be given to backward crops 
on poor land. Where there was no autumn dressing, } cwt. to 
1} cwt. per acre should be given. On poor land, the oat crop 
should get } cwt. to 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia; on land in fair 
condition, } cwt. to } cwt. will suffice. 





Society of Arts.—Sir George T. Beilby, LL.D., F.R.S., of the 
Fuel Research Board, will preside on the occasion of Mr. H. M. 
Thornton’s lecture on the “ Application of Coal Gas to Industry 
in War Time—lIts National Importance,” before the Society of 
Arts, on Wednesday of next week. 


Testing Gas-Meters.—In the course of an article dealing with 
the testing of dry gas-meters, Mr. W. A. Castor, in the American 
“ Gas Institute News,” says, strange as it may seem, the gas in- 
dustry has failed to agree on the simple proposition of how to test 
a gas-meter, on removal from service, to determine its accuracy 
of registration. It would seem as though a careful, intelligent 
study of the situation would result in the formulation of a correct 
practice for the proof-testing of gas-meters, whether new, repaired, 
or freshly removed from service. With this object in view, and 
at the same time inviting criticism, there are given in the article 
the methods used in Philadelphia, after a long and careful study 





of all details. 
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COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(MIDLAND SECTION.) 


Lecture by Prof. Joun W. Coss, B.Sce., F.1.C., Livesey Professor at the University of Leeds. 


A Meeting of the Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ 
Association was held on March’ 31 in the lecture room of the 
Department of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries of the University of 
Leeds—Mr, Grorce Ciirisp (the President) in the chair. 


The CuairMan, in opening the proceedings, referred to the 
last lecture given by Prof. Cobb, on ** Refractory Materials,’ 
which was very instructive and thoroughly appreciated by all 
the members ot the Association. He hoped that after the pre- 
sent lecture, and the subsequent discussion, their knowledge 
would be farther increased. 

Professor Coss then delivered his lecture on 


THE UTILIZATION OF LOW-GRADE FUELS. 


Last year it was my privilege to read before the Association a 
paper on ‘* Refractory Materials,’’ and to insist on the import- 
ance to the carbonizing industry ef. a thorough study of this 
subject—that is, so far as it was necessary to insist before an 
audience which could endorse my opinion from day-to-day ex- 
perience. To-day I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
University of Leeds has decided to encourage an increase in the 
activities of the Department of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries in 
that direction, by attaching to it a special laboratory for the study 
of refractory materials, with the necessary personal and material 
equipment for teaching and research. ‘The outstanding pro- 
blems of the coke-oven industry, with its present and future 
necessity for a development independent of foreign assistance 
and supplies, were well to the front in determining the Uni- 
versity on this course, 

The utilization of low-grade fuels is a very comprehensive 
title; but I propose to limit my remarks to low-grade forms of 
coal and coke such as the coke-oven manager may have to 
handle. As examples may be taken very small coal and coke, 
belt-pickings, and washery dust. Many attempts to use this 
class of fuel have been made, and no doubt failures have been 
recorded ; but the problem is one of such fundamental import- 
ance that no effort should be spared to find a successful solution. 
The temptation to leave low-grade coal underground, with at- 
tendant danger and economic waste, would thereby be removed 
and the general efficiency of coal utilization increased. 

SMALL FUEL OR Dust FoR STEAM RaAlsING. 

] propose to deal more particularly with methods of using 
very small fuel or dust ; and the most obvious of these is to burn 
it in a boiler furnace for raising steam. The first necessity for 
combustion in a bed of fuel is a free and steady air supply to the 
particles, effected without bringing such an excessive pressure 
to bear as will carry the particles away bodily. The difficulty 
with very fine fuel is that a bed of it acts like a large sand-lute, 
the effectiveness of which as a gas-seal is no doubt familiar to 
you. The resistance of the numerous but minute channels 
through the fuel is so very high that, although the structure is 
quite porous, no reasonable pressure will drive any considerable 
quantity of air through it; and if an attempt is made to force 
the passage of more air by raising the pressure, the lute ‘‘blows”’ 
in weak places here and there, and air streams through the 
channels so opened to it. The combustion becomes an unsteady 
spluttering process, with no possibility of effectiveness and regu- 
larity. This happens with any fuel which has no caking power, 
such as coke-dust or clean washery dust from Mond producer 
plants. If the small fuel does possess or retain caking power, 
the case is not so difficult. The mass formed by the caking 
together of the fine material is a very dense and impenetrable 
structure. It can, however, be broken up into pieces by hand 
or mechanical means, and therefore is not so intractable and 
evasive as the loose-lying coke-dust mentioned earlier. 














Fig. 1.—A Washery Dust-Furnace at a Coke-Oven Plant. 


A type of furnace which has come under my notice for dealing 
With washery dust at a coke-oven plant is shown diagrammati- 
cally in fig. 1. The fuel is burned on a slightly sloping hearth 
in a bed about 6 in. deep, and is supplied with air through a 
large number of very small holes. These holes open and taper 





upwards from a chamber which is supplied by a fan blast at 
some inches water gauge pressure. The number of holes, their 
smallness and taper, and the pressure of air kehind them, com- 
bined with the steady but not too considerable resistance of a 
fairly thick layer of fuel above them, tend to give the unifor- 
mity in distribution of air supply which is essential for success. 

Even the best of these devices, however, leaves much to be 
desired, and another class of apparatus has been brought into 
use for the purpose, which aims at securing a perfectly free air 
supply to every particle of fuel, by dispensing altogether with a 
fuel bed, and substituting for it a continuous stream of fuel-dust 
carried by the air supplied for its combustion. Furnaces on this 
dust-fired principle have secured some vogue in America fot 
steam-raising and metallurgical work, although for the latter 
purpose the chemical action between the ash of the fuel and the 
furnace charge brought necessarily into intimate contact with 
it must be a disadvantage. Even where this consideration has 
no application, the action on the refractory materials of the 
furnace must be serious. 
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Fig. 2.—The Bettington Coal Dust Furnace. 


The example which I am about to describe (fig. 2), because its 
working has come within my experience, is the Bettington 
boiler. If coal dust is propelled in a horizontal stream by a blast 
of air, the heavier or larger particles are liable to drop out. In 
this appliance, however, the air carries the coal from a separator 
through a fine sieve to the bottom of a vertical water-tube boiler, 
and the mixed blast burns as a huge jet, through a water-cooled 
nozzle, vertically into the combustion chamber. Heavier par- 
ticles have always therefore the chance of dropping back again 
into the region of combustion. From the top of the combustion 
chamber the gases travel downwards over a fire-clay lining 
applied to the inner side of the vertical boiler tubes. Reaching 
the bottom, they turn upwards along the outer side of the tubes, 
and so to the top of the boiler and into the chimney ; but before 
passing into the latter, some of the heat remaining in them is 
imparted in a tubular air heater to the air which is to be used 
for combustion. The output and general efficiency of this ar- 
rangement are good, and tests made upon it are given in a paper 
by Mr. C. A. King, published in the *f Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry *’ (1917, p. 114). 

If, however, a calculation is made of the time which a particle 
of fuel passing through a boiler of this kind can spend in the 
combustion chamber, it is remarkably small ; and it is not there- 
fore surprising that if a dust catcher is interposed between the 
boiler and the chimney flue, and the dust deposited therein is 
analyzed, some incompleteness in combustion is evident. ‘The 
combustion of the deposited particles, or even in some cases their 
carbonization, has not been completed before they have been 
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swept out of the region of high temperature. ‘This is noticeable 
when coal dust has been used as a fuel. It would not therefore 
seem that in its present form such a boiler could deal satisfac- 
torily with the dust from coke—more difficult to ignite and 
slower in oxidation—apart from the mechanical difficulty which 
attaches to dealing economically with an intrinsically hard 
material in sieving, separating, and conveying appliances, par- 
ticularly where any grinding is necessary. ‘The degree of suc- 
cess attained by this method is, however, sufficient to justify 
close attention to it with a view to overcoming its deficiencies. 
One essential feature of the apparatus is that the working tem- 
perature is very high, and a considerable proportion of the ash 
fuses on the inner lining of the combustion chamber, running 
down as slag, and is removed at the bottom. A high order of 
resistance to heat and fluxing effect is therefore demanded of the 
lining; and in this, as in so many other cases, commercial 
success may be largely determined by the quality of refractory 
materials used for the purpose. The importance of this con- 
sideration is soon made obvious in working with an ordinary 
small coal, but would be greatly increased if the fuel utilized had 
the ash content common in so many of the supplies of dust fuel 
commercially available. 

In boiler-firing of the kind so far treated, complete combustion 
of the fuel in one operation is effected more or less completely ; 
but attempts have been made to gasify coal in an air-dust stream 
which only carries oxygen enough for the purpose of gasifica- 
tion, leaving the completion of combustion to be effected by a 
secondary air supply, cither in a furnace or in an internal-com- 
bustion engine. Otherwise expressed, the dust system has been 





attempted with a measure of success for the manufacture of | 


producer gas. The Marconnet gas producer (fig. 3) is worked 
on this principle. ‘The fine fuel is fed into the hopper A, ,from 
which it falls on a revolving plate B, driven by a friction wheel 
C. A small scraper D then feeds a fine rain of coal to a sloping 






































Fig. 3.—The Marconnet Gas Producer. 


plate E, and so to the fan F, which carries the air thus charged 
with particles of coal to the gas producer. The speed of the 
fan F determines that of the pla ite B, and therefore the supply of 
coal varies automatically with that of the air. Other adjust- 
ments are possibie. The air-dust stream enters the producer 
te angentially at G, and gasification takes place in the chamber H. 
‘The gas leaves at the ‘top of the producer ; and if it is required 
free from suspended particles of ash or carbon escaping gasifica- 
tion, as for use in internal combustion engines, a filtering layer I 
is introduced. The ash of the fuel is tapped off periodically from 
the bottom of the producer as slag—a high working tempera- 
ture being attained. 

I do not know this appliance from my own observations ; but 
it has been reported upon quite favourably by experienced 
judges. It is claimed that fuels ranging from those free from 

volatile matter, such as coke-dust, to coals which contain 30 to 

35 p.ct. of volatile matter can be used, that 5 to 30 p.ct. of ash 
offers no difficulty, and that even a shale containing 7o p.ct. of 
ash has been employed satisfactorily. The general criticism 
offered before, arising out of the limited time of contact between 
fuel and oxygen, does, however, seem to me to be applicable in 
this case also. There i is, moreover, a lack of evidence that the 

gas produced is sufficiently regular in composition for successful 
use in gas-engines, where the permissible fluctuations are 
smaller than in many furnace operations. 

The gas producer of more orthodox type has been called upon 
to aid in the utilization of low-grade fuels in general, and more 
particularly in conjunction with ammonia recovery on the Mond 
system, because of the valuable bye-product so secured, which 
may become indeed the most important item on the balance- 
sheet. For this purpose it is necessary to send a blast of air 
carrying a large quantity of steam through a layer of the fuel of 
considerable depth. The ditliculties indicated in the initial con- 

sideration of this subject are here very much in evidence. If the 








fuel is of a non-caking character, such as coke-dust, it inter- 
poses a considerable resistance and tends to blow into channels. 
Any sudden passage of free air in quantity up one of these 
channels introduces a special danger in the gas producer which 
is absent from the boiler furnace, inasmuch as the free oxygen 
will burn the gas accumulated above the fuel in the top of the 
producer, and may even be sufficient in quantity to cause an 
explosion. Moreover, since the deep fuel bed has no power of 
cohesion, it has the liquid tendency to seck its own level and to 
run rapidly and suddenly out of the bottom lute. This action, 
by lowering the pressure at the top of the producer, may draw 
in air through any holes or imperfect joints, with consequent 
danger. 

Again, the settling of the fuel bed in a producer is determined 
by the combustion of coal in, and the removal of ash from, the 
producer ; and this process, if the fuel is non-coherent, is not in 
itself likely to lead to a uniform settling over the whole cross 
section of the producer, but to curious funnelling and other 
irregularities. “This phenomenon has been studied and described 
in connection with blast-furnaces and the large hoppers used for 
the storage of grain. It may be observed in coal-bunkers and 
is of importance in gas producers, particularly where non-coking 
fuel is used. If the fuel is of a caking character, the inconvent- 
ence of impenetrability remains, brought to an extreme by semi- 
fusion of the coal. 

In all the preceding, I have made the assumption that the fuel 
to be utilized was homogeneous as to character and size, and 
have endeavoured to indicate as clearly as possible the difficulties 
encountered. They are so considerable that in such apparatus 
as the boiler furnace and the gas producer, where a fuel bed has 
to be formed, it seems likely that a solution will have to be 
sought in finding some effective way of so breaking-up the 
structure as to allow of conditions more approximating to those 
in use with ordinary fuels. One way of doing this is by ad- 
mixture of a suitable proportion of coal or coke of larger size. 


Dust CoKE IN MoOnp GAs PRODUCERS. 


The disposal of considerable quantities of the dust coke effec- 
tively in Mond gas producers has been found practicable on 
the plant of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, 
where the results have been reported satisfactory as to output and 
quality of gas and also as to ammonia recovery. Details have 
been supplied by Mr. W. Chaney, in a paper read about a week 
ago before the Midland Association of Gas Engineers [see 
** JOURNAL,’’ March 27, p. 605]. When gasified alone, the coke- 
dust of approximately 10,000 B.Th.U. per Ib. and a nitrogen con- 
tent of 1 p.ct., gave 45 to 50 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia, and 
95,000 c.ft. of gas, per ton; the calorific value of the gas being 
114 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. For reasons explained fully above, 
the output per producer diminished under these conditions; but 
with a mixture of 40 p.ct. coke dust and 60 p.ct. of producer coal, 
much more satisfactory results were obtained—the heating value 
of the gas increasing to 130 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

It may be pointed out that factors enter into the determination 
of ammonia recovery from coke which have never been properly 
studied, such as the influence of the temperature at which the 
coke has been made; and a closer investigation of this matter is 
desirable. Experiments have also come under my attention in 
which very fine fuel was gasified with some measure of success 
by mixing with an equal proportion of breeze from puddling 
furnaces. The mixture was used in a small gas producer with 
a deliberately varied thickness of fuel bed; the average being 
3 ft. An average gas test from 100 litres, taken over five hours, 
gave the following result : 


a ee ee i) 
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Total coueeattides, 376 
Blast saturation temperature, 60° C. (steam and air). 


Another gas test gave : 
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Total combustibles, 34°6. 
Blast saturation temperature of 75° C. 

The results on the whole were promising, as indicating the 
possibility of obtaining in this way a gas which would be quite 
usable for many purposes, although below the standard of good 
producer gas. 

Tue BriguettinG Process, 


Another method of securing a fuel bed suitable for gasification 
would be to subject a portion of the fine fuel to a briquetting 
process ; and this treatment would also serve to prepare the coal 
for other uses if desired. Many modes of briquetting have been 
used and described, and the one most generally applicable seems 
to be that in which pitch is used as a binder. The quantity and 
quality of pitch used are both of importance, since it is neces- 
sary that the briquette whea made should be sufliciently strong, 
and should not soften too rapidly and completely under the in- 
fluence of heat. The whole subject of briquetting of coal and 


other substances has received considerable attention; but it 
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would appear that an insufficient amount of work has been done 
in the direction of treating the fuel with a solvent which would 
so act on the surfaces of the particles as to render them more 
readily coherent. A suitable treatment would presumably be 
much easier to find for coal than for a more chemically inert and 
insoluble substance of the nature of coke. This is evidently a 
matter of great importance, since simple and inexpensive bri- 
quetting would climinate the disadvantages of fine fuel in the 
most direct and obvious manner. The way would then be 
opened to treating the fuel by standard methods of carboniza- 
tion (or gasification), and so obtaining a yield of bye-products. 
Since, however, many of the dust fuels are ‘high i in ash, it would 
not be advisable to count too much on the value of the coke pro- 
duced, but rather to look for a combination of the carbonizing 
process with an after-treatment in producers ; the duplex process 
being carried out under conditions favourable to an optimum 
vield of gas and bye-products. 

We are now approaching the regrton of speculation ; and doing 
so I might call your attention to a proposed method of treating 
coal in which fine subdivision would be presumably advan- 
tageous. Some years ago Bergius converted cellulose into some- 
thing resembling coal in composition by heating under enor- 
mous pressure, and established a factory for the preparation of 
hydrogen under similar conditions by the interaction of water 
and iron. This combination of very high pressure and moder- 
ately high temperature has also received commercial application 
in the Haber synthetic ammonia process. . According to Bergius, 
if coal is heated in cylinders to a temperature from 300° to 
350° C., with hydrogen under pressure (preferably above 100 
atmospheres), the hydrogen reacts readily, giving liquid pro- 
ducts (at ordinary pressure and temperature), or low-melting 
solids, without the production of non-condensible gases ; nitrogen 
being recovered as ammonia. In another patent, Bergius claims 
the application of his process to coal distillation products such as 
tar and pitch. He states, as exemplifying its results, that one 
kilo of tar heated with hydrogen to 400° C. at 100 atmospheres 
pressure for four hours, and afterwards distilled at 250° C., 
gave about 60 p.ct. of distillate resembling petroleum oil. It is 
quite likely that by some such treatment as this it would be 
possible to secure products which, in value per ton of coal used, 
would be very high; but the cost of installation, upkeep, and 
working would presumably be out of all comparison higher than 
those of any plant for carbonizing or other process of fuel 
utilization now in use. 

PossIBILity OF CHEMICAL 


‘TREATMENT OF COAL. 


It is well to bear in mind that although all our current methods 


of obtaining useful substances from coal depend upon the ap- 


plication of comparatively high temperature, with consequent 
decomposition, the coal substance is by no means one which re- 
sists all other forms of attack. It is by no means impossible 
that ultimately the most economical way of utilizing coal which, 
from a high ash content or other peculiarity, is unsuitable for 
our ordinary processes, may be that of more purely chemical 
treatment with solvents or reagents, followed by a working-up 
of the resulting products. Some tentative work in this direction 
has been done already ; and as illustrating possibilities, | may 
call your attention to a result recently published by F. Fischer, 
who states that coal can be obtained entirely in a liquid condi- 
tion if, suspended in water, it is subjected to the action of a 
current of ozone. 

I have said enough perhaps to justify the dictum that any 
worker on the subject of -the utilization of low-grade fuels need 
fear no lack of opportunity for the exercise of his ingenuity and 
skill, and may feel confident that the problems presented are 
worthy of strenuous attempts for their solution. 


DISCUSSION. 


The CHAIRMAN, in inviting discussion, expressed his gratitude to 
Prof. Cobb for his excellent and highly educative paper. The ques- 
tion of dealing with waste coal from a washery, such as slurry or 
fine dust, was one which all colliery proprietors were constantly up 
against. The idea of utilizing it in producers was.one that was sure 
to come forward before long. . He was particularly interested in the 
Marconnet producer furnace. 

Mr. J. W. LEE (Grassmoor) said that it gave him great pleasure 
to add his measure of thanks to the lecturer. It was a difficult 
matter to discuss subjects of this kind when they did not know on 
what lines the Professor was going to follow. All one could say was 
that the title of the lecture was one which he was thoroughly con- 
vinceed would be sufficiently instructive and useful. He was sure they 
would all go away with a very enhanced respect of the Professor and 
the Leeds University for attaching a laboratory to the Department of 
the Coal Gas and Fuel Industries for study and research in refractory 
materials, 

Mr. A. P. Finn (Hemsworth), in moving a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, expressed some disappointment that something better had 
not yet been devised for dealing with low-grade fue ls. He hoped, 
however, that now the new department had been opened for refractory 
mate rials, with the excellent equipment which they had already at 
Leeds University, some satisfactory and practical scheme would be 
evolved which would be of material he ‘Ip in the future. 

Mr. J. D. HAMER (Middleton), in seconding the vote of thanks, 
expressed the pleasure with which he had listened to the interesting 
lecture. 

Prof. Cops thanked the members for their careful attention and their 


interest, and for all that had been said of the University of Leeds. 





As to the use.of these low-grade fuels, he said, it became obvious, on 
looking into it, that it was impossible to treat the whole subject 
adequately in the course of a single lecture. He was therefore faced 
with the necessity of making a choice as to what section should be 
taken, and decided that it was inadvisable to deal with abnormal 
coals which might have to be treated in many different ways, and 
that it was advisable to concentrate upon a particular problem. The 
problem he had taken was that of dust fuels in general. He was not 
able to place before them a complete solution of the problem, because 
he did not think a completely satisfactory result had been yet ob- 
tained. He was glad to know that the points on which he had 
spoken dealt with “diftic ulties which were so real, and that any con- 
tribution he had been able to make was likely to be of value to their 
industry. 





COMMERCIAL METERING OF AIR, GAS, ETC. 


By J. Lawrence Hopecson, B.Sc. 
[Abstract of a Paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers 
March 6.] 


The paper first discussed the various bases which are suitable 
for the measurement of compressed air supplied in bulk, and 
emphasized the desirability of measuring in energy rather than 
in weight or volume units. Descriptions of the meters and over- 
load devices designed by the author for use in connection with 
the Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Company’s air-supply 
scheme on the Witwatersrand were then given. Two types of 
meter are used in connection with the scheme. In that supplied 
to the Company, a Venturi tube is used ; and in that supplied to 
the consumers, a weighted gate is placed in the airway. 

The more interesting parts of these meters were described— 
including the arrangements whereby the various factors upon 
which the energy required to compress the air delivered at each 
point of supply depends are measured and combined, so as to 
give a counter and diagram record of the energy passing ; the 
bell, which is sensitive to a Venturi head of less than 1/10,o00th 
of a pound per square inch, and which will measure Venturi 
heads up to 0°85 lb. per square inch; the pressure diaphragms, 
by means of which a powerful movement is obtained from a 
— change in the pressure; and the air-driven centrifugal 

scapement, by means of which the integrating gear can be ac- 
curbed timed. 

Details were given of the large displacement meter which 
forms part of this plant (capable of passing 1200 Ibs. weight of 
air per minute), and of the precision manometer, by means of 
which differential pressures can be measured over a large range 
to within 1/1000 inch head of oil. 

The relation between liquid and gaseous discharges through 
the same nozzle was then discussed; and it was shown, for 
various typical nozzles and orifices, how the gaseous discharge 
can, under certain conditions, be calculated if the liquid dis- 
charge is known. A table was given which shows how economy 
in the power required for testing meters or wind-resistance 
models diminishes with the density of the fluid used. 

Other meters described were : (1) meter by means of which 
pulsating flows of any wave-form and amplitude may be ac- 
curately measured. (2) A meter designed by the author for 
general mining work. This is extremely simple in construc- 
tion, and is easily handled and installed and maintained. It 
can be arranged to register in weight, volume, or energy units, 
as required, It will measure with sufficient accuracy such pul- 
sating flows as are met with in practice ; and it corrects auto- 
matically for variations in pressure. (3) A steam-metering in- 
strument designed by the author. (4) “A gas-meter which has 
been very successfully used for the metering of large volumes 
of gas. It will measure down to one-twelfth of full load; and, 
unlike all other gaseous meters which depend upon a differential 
pressure measurement, the registration of this meter is said to 
be independent of the density of the gas passing. 








Engineering Standards Committee. 


The Chairman of the Engineering Standards Committee, Sir 
John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., F.R.S., has accepted the invitation 
of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers to give the 
* James Forrest ’? Lecture on Wednesday, May 2, taking as his 
subject the ** Standardization of Engineering Mate rials and its 
Influence on the Trade and Prosperity of the Country.’* Men- 
tion will be made of the Local Standards Committees which are 
being formed in some twelve countries abroad, and of the fact 
that, when the necessary arrangements can be completed, British 
standard specifications will be available to the public, both in 
their English and foreign editions, at a flat-rate of 1s. each, or 
its equivale nt in foreign money. In connection with this new 
development, we are informed that the appeal which the Com- 
mittee have lately issued to the engineering industry of the coun- 
try has, so far, resulted in the receipt of contributions amounting 
to over £12,000 from the leading technical institutions, trade 
associations, and manufacturing firms, and that the Treasury 
have quite recently intimated their intention to ask Parliament 
to grant the Committee a sum of £10,000 for this special purpose. 
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ANALYSIS AND VALUATION OF NATURAL GAS. 


A paper prepared by the United States Bureau of Mines deals 
with the testing of natural gas for the gasolene content. The 
yield of gasolene from natural gases ranging from *64 to 1°70 
sp. gr. may be anything up to 5 gallons per r1ooo c.ft. 


The method of testing used by the authors consisted in subjecting 
the sample to a temperature of —115° C. for ten minutes, then with- 
drawing as much of the gas as possible by means of a vacuum pump, 
which separated it into two parts—a liquid remaining in the refrigerat- 
ing bulb, and a gas that was removed. The liquid was allowed to 
return to ordinary temperature, and when the starting temperature 
was regained, the vapour pressure as measured by a mercury gauge 
was proportionate to the volume of gasolene vapour in the sample. If 
the atmospheric pressure was 740 mm., and the vapour pressure 7°4, 
the sample contained 1 p.ct. of gasolene vapour. 

The apparatus was first exhausted of air, and the sample, rendered 
perfectly dry by passing through a bulb containing glass wool soaked 
with phosphorus pentoxide, admitted at a slight pressure above atmo- 
sphere, which was subsequently relieved by momentarily opening the 
stopcock. The refrigerant was prepared by stirring gasolene contained 
in a Dewar flask with a test tube partly filled with liquid air, until the 
temperature, as indicated by a pentane thermometer, falls to the desired 
limit. The method fully agreed with practical results ; and if 1 p.ct. of 
gasolene vapour was observed, 1 pint of gasolene liquid per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas would be abstracted in the absorption plant. 

An analysis of the gas by apparatus of the Orsat type would 
furnish the content of paraffin hydrocarbons, and data for calculating 
the specific gravity and the calorific value. The carbon dioxide was 
absorbed by potassium hydroxide, and oxygen by alkaline pyrogallate ; 
combustion being effected by an electrically heated platinum wire in a 
slow combustion pipette. The residue remaining after the absorption 
tests was discarded, and the capillary tubes cleared by the passing of 
air. About roo cc. of oxygen was measured into the combustion 
pipette, and about 35 p.ct. cc. of the sample (which must be so pro- 
portioned, according to its composition, as to ensure an excess of 
oxygen in the mixture) slowly passed into the pipette, at the rate of 
Io cc. per minute, which burns without explosion as it enters. This 
procedure gives more reliable results than if the gas is admitted first or 
mixed with the oxygen. The resulting water and carbon dioxide are 
ascertained in the usual way, and care must be taken to clear the capil- 
lary tubes after each operation by passing the gas back and forth two 
or three times, as otherwise important errors may arise. The examina- 
tion should be checked by a second combustion, which is often neces- 
sary in order to ensure complete oxidation. 

If X equals the methane, and Y the ethane, then 2X +2°5Y equals 
the total contraction, and X + 2Y is the carbon dioxide; Assuming 
that the complete analysis shows the absence of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, methane 84:1, ethane 15°1, and nitrogen o°8 p.ct., the specific 
gravity, as calculated from a reliable table, is ‘621. The calorific 
value, arrived at in a similar way, is 1177 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

The orifice meter for testing small flows of gas is simply a 2-in. 
nipple carrying a thin plate disc, with an accurately made 1-in., 4-in., 
or j-in. hole, and a branch flexible tube connection for a pressure gauge. 
Tables are attached showing the flow of gas indicated by difference 
pressures from 4-in. up to 12-in., and of gravities ranging from °65 to 1°7. 
The quantity of gas passed varies with the square of the diameter of the 
orifice and the square root of the specific gravity. The apparatus is 
attached to the end of a 3-ft. length of 2-in. pipe. The top joint of the 
tubing or casing should be free from fittings for a distance of 10-ft. ; 
and the test should not be taken on the collar or gate or at the mouth 
of any fitting. 

The more accurate method is the Pitot tube, which is not recom- 
mended for “oil” wells in which the flow of gas is comparatively small. 
Tables for use with this apparatus are also given. Ona 6-in. hole, a 
12-in, water-gauge could be used for a flow up to 4,000,000 c.ft. per 
twenty-four hours; the same with mercury for one not exceeding 


15,000,000 c.ft.; and for higher flows a 50-lb. or 100-lb. spring gauge 
was required. 








QUALITY OF LIGHT INDICATED BY ITS COLOUR 
TEMPERATURE. 


The Director of the Nela Research Laboratory has communi- 
cated to the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, U.S.A., a “ note” 
on this subject prepared by Messrs. Hyde and Forsythe. 

_ The authors point out that the importance of quality in the 
light from various illuminants has been recognized for some time; 
and various methods have been worked out to designate this 
characteristic. The spectrophotometer may be used to determine 
the relative distribution of intensity in the various wave-lengths 
of the visible spectrum ; and the calorimeters of Ives and of Nut- 
ting indicate component elements which may be used to specify 
the colour of a light-source. But it is difficult, from such data, to 
visualize the resultant colour. 

It has been found by experiment that the light from most, but 
not all, ordinary illuminants can be matched in colour by the light 
from a black body operating at some particular temperature, which 
is called the “ colour” temperature of the source in question. In 
the case of candles, oil-lamps, ordinary gas-flames, and incandes- 
cent electric lamps, it is found that, when operating at a colour 
match, the distribution of energy in the visible spectrum of the 
black body and the source is quite closely the same, though this 
would not necessarily follow. 

Data have been obtained on the colour temperatures of various 


colour scale for sources whose light is, in colour, sufficiently near 
to that of a black body to permit of comparison. 

For sources such as the Welsbach mantle, whose light cannot 
be matched in colour with that from a black body at any temper- 
ature, the method outlined above is not entirely satisfactory; but 
the authors have in mind a possible modification of this method 
which may extendits applicability to almost all practical sources. 
Experiment has shown that it is possible to specify the quality of 
light from the Welsbach mantle, whose colour is somewhat 
greenish, by stating the temperature of a black body whose light 
when mixed with that transmitted by a blue-green filter, and 
coming from a black body at a definite temperature, matches that 
from the mantle. Further investigation has been planned to deter- 
mine the feasibility of some such method for those sources whose 
colours do not lie on the scale of colour of a black body at various 
temperatures. 

Data for some of the most common illuminants are given in the 
following table: 


Colour Temperature of Various Illuminants. 


Source. Colour bet > seaaane 
~ Ke 

Gas-flame, fishtail burner* . . . . . . + « 1870 
Se GS Eee ee ee 6 Oe ws a ot 
Pentane (1o-candle power standard) . . . . .. I9I4 
Candle— 

0 Ee ee a ee a a a 
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Kerosene lamp— 
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Acetylene (asa whole). . ae ee 
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2°3 w.p.h.c. Nernst glower . tt 2 oe 
4°0 re carbon .. . . eS oe ye Saree 
3°I o treated carbon... . . .‘« « SE§§$ 
2°5 ” Gem. . a a Te » »« 2183 
2°0 o COs kw wl ld kw OR 
2°o me a ee ae 
1°25» a eee ee ee 
"9 $0 DS 6g Oe (4 ee) wren Ss SR 
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* Coal and water gas mixture. Approximately 600 B.Th.U. 
+ Approximate. Differs with different lamps. 
From these data, and those on the black-body brightness tem- 
peratures, the brightnesses of the various illuminants named may 
be computed. 








Australian News Items. 


Writing on Jan. 25, a correspondent reported : (1) During 1916, gas 
shares suffered a serious fall on the Sydney Stock Exchange, and 
furnish a striking illustration of the effect of arbitrary interference 
with private enterprise. A few years ago, no more popular group of 
stocks existed; but now the operations of the Gas Act have caused a 
decided change in the attitude of investors. (2) The Daylight Saving 
Act came into force throughout Australia on Jan.1. Already there 
have been strong complaints from various sections of the public 
respecting this new departure; and it is anticipated that the Act will 
be repealed at an early date. (3) Some comment was recently caused 
in Melbourne by the arrival of a steamer from Japan with a cargo 
including gas-burners, gas-mantles, and ornamental ceiling roses of 
Japanese manufacture. 


Restriction of Gas Consumption in Milan. 


The “Corriere della Sera” of March 29 gives the text of a decree 
issued by the Prefect of Milan, by which the Compagnie |’ Union des 
Gaz, who supply gas in the city, are prohibited from maintaining 
normal pressure in the distributing system between the hours of 
1.30 p.m. and 5.30 p.m., and 10.30 p.m. and 6.0 a.m., commencing at 
1.30 p.m. on the 2gth ult. During these periods, the Company ara 
required to reduce the pressure to that strictly necessary to operate 
industrial heating, ventilating, and similar technical apparatus. Such 
apparatus, however, may only be used at these times in cases of excep- 
tional necessity, and subject to a written authority to be obtained from 
the Military Office dealing with benzol, toluol, and glycerol. Con- 
sumers who have not such authority must keep closed the taps of all 
gas apparatus, whether for lighting, heating, or cooking, during the 
periods named. For safety’s sake, consumers are advised not to put 
a flame to any tap, &c., with a view to seeing if the gas will light 
during the hours of reduced pressure. Also, consumers who are using 
gas when the pressure is reduced at the commencement of these 
periods are warned to turn off all taps as soon as the flame grows 
smaller, and not to wait until it has gone out. During the hours of 
restricted gas supply, both business and private people are forbidden 
to use mineral oil as a substitute for gas. Penalties are provided for 
infractions of the decree. 





Dorking Gas Company.—The report submitted at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Company stated that the accounts showed, after pro- 
viding for interest on the debenture stock, a balance available of 
£1810; and the Directors recommended the payment of a dividend 
at the rate of 4 p.ct. per annum on the “A,’’ ‘' B,” *C,’’ and ‘*D”’ 
shares. This would absorb {1000, and leave a balance of £810 to be 
carried forward to the next account. The sale of gas continued to be 
affected by the lighting restrictions. The manufacturing results, how- 
ever, despite the many difficulties due to war conditions, had been 
satisfactorily maintained. The report was adopted, and the dividend 
declared. Mr. E. W. Attlee (a Director) said he thought it was largely 
due to the constant care and attention of the Manager (Mr. J. Urquhart), 
and to the tact he had shown in the administration of the concern, 








illuminants; and it is suggested that these be made the basis of a 





that they were able to produce so satisfactory a balance-sheet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





Government Prices for Benzol. 


Si1r,—Mr. Trewby thinks it very improper to suggest that gas com- 
panies should endeavour to obtain unreasonable prices for certain 
national necessities. So do I. 

If the Government had fixed the prices of coal freights and labour at 
pre-war prices, it would have been unreasonable to allow the price of ben- 
zol toadvance, Or, again, if the Government had decided to take posses- 
sion of all war excess profits, instead of only 60 p.ct. of them, probably 
no request for higher prices would have been necessary. But as the 
situation is at present, many Kentish gas companies are paying an 
advance of no less than 28s. per ton for their coal supplies. In order, 
therefore, to continue trading at all, they have been compelled to 
largely increase their prices for gas and coke. Why should not the 
price of benzol advance, too? The man who thinks an advance un- 
seansaaile, under these circumstances, is surely lacking in sweet reason 

imself. 

Possibly Mr. Trewby is not working under these difficult circum- 
stances himself, and so has no just claim for any increase. If so, he is 
fortunate. From the number of letters I have received, I feel sure 
that there is a case for investigation. 


F, Livesey. 
Maidstone, April 5, 1917. 





Gas Adulteration v. Dilution. 


S1r,—I am glad to observe that the question of adulteration v. dilu- 
tion, to which I referred, among other matters, in my letter to you of 
Feb. 27 last, is, through your instrumentality, attracting more atten- 
tion ; and it will, 1am sure, become dominant in more respects than 
one. 

There is no real economy in adulteration, though there may be com- 
mercial gain foratime. It is of no ultimate advantage to obtain 14,000 
or 15,000 ¢.ft. per ton of coal, if the consumer requires to burn more ; 
and Prof. Bone is my authority for saying that more must be burned if 
the calorific value is lowered just in proportion to the difference. Ob- 
viously, a yield of 14,000 c.ft. per ton from the same coal as was for- 
merly made to yield 12,000 c.ft. cannot be of the same calorific value ; 
and experience shows that the additional gas is mostly of a non-com- 
bustible character. It is, therefore, an adulterant ; but when we con- 
sider dilution, we deal with factors nearer the true economic plane. 

As Mr. Glover justly points out, the high-yield theory as practised in 
some quarters to-day gives us, in addition to quantity, many other things 
we have no desire for. It also throws a demand upon the distributory 
system in all its parts, including the appliances used, which sooner or 
later will demand serious consideration. Further, why should we 
build gasholders to store 25 p.ct. of useless matter ? 

My own experience of burning such gas during the past winter, in 
two different places, shows that at the same pressure modern gas-fires 
—which in normal times, with the tap half open, maintained an even 
degree of incandescence—would not with the tap full open show incan- 
descent more than half-way up, and were little better than the inflated 
sausage-skin electric radiators as heating agents. This, however, is 
not the most serious disadvantage. The flue exits, which were suffi- 
cient in area to carry off the products of combustion of the gas for- 
merly supplied, proved insufficient for the gas supplied during the 
winter—due, no doubt, to the increased volume arising from the in- 
creased consumption of the lower-grade gas, plus the 25 p.ct. of 
incombustible matter it contained. 

The industry as a whole will be placed in a false and dangerous posi- 
tion, if the factors involved in this problem are not immediately dealt 
with, as it will inevitably lead to the imposition of “restrictions ” to 
which it need not be subjected if common sense is brought into play. 
I am aware of the many difficulties that have had to be overcome dur- 
ing the past winter in maintaining a supply of gas in various districts 
—not only through shortage of coal, but by the use of coals from new 
sources of supply being made to yield more gas which they are not 
capable of giving. But what is to be said of the undertakings that 
boast of having been able to obtain improved results under the cloak 
of “national necessities,” when every gas engineer knows perfectly 
well that, with a less yield of better gas, a higher yield of benzol, &c., 
will be given ? 

Some allowance is justly due to those who had no alternative but to 
make coal gas of sorts enough to meet the consumers’ demands; but 
in former days, when stocks were low, we used to meet the emergency 
by improving the quality of the gas and reducing the pressure. The 
reverse policy is now the order of the day. Where, however, car- 
buretted water-gas plants existed, I hold there was no excuse whatever 
for over-exhausting the coal gas, and that better results would have 
been obtained had blue gas been used as a diluent. It would have 
reduced the coal consumption, and also the increased demand due to 
the inferior gas sent out. 

There are several works in this country—some even before the war 
—who have made a regular practice of dilution with water gas; and 
while they may justly have had some doubt as to the wisdom of pub- 
lishing the information, it may now be opportune to proclaim their 
doings as an important element bearing upon the all-important ques- 
tion of fuel economy. Moreover, if 500 B.Th.U. is to be the standard 
of calorific value, adulteration or dilution must be practised, as there 
is no coal ordinarily used in gas manufacture which will yield gas of 
as low a value when produced under level-gauge conditions in car- 
bonizing plants of the horizontal or inclined type. 

I have recently initiated a large-scale experiment in which the water 
gas is admitted after the oil washers, and before the purifiers, and may 

be able to communicate the results atalater date. Obviously, the best 
— at which to admit the blue gas is the hydraulic or foul main ; 

ut whether this source will reduce the quantity of benzol, &c., re- 
covered, will be determined after an extensive trial of both methods. 


trial of such a means of reducing coal consumption, as we have liberty 
which may be short-lived, and any results obtained during this period 
will greatly strengthen any claim we may have to make, as we shall be 
able to base it upon accomplished facts, and not have to rely on esti- 
mations of practical results. W it. Masninc. 


Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W., 
April 3, 1917. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the “ Official Journal” for April 4.] 
Nos. 4299—4709. 

Banks, W.—“ Atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 4412. 
Banks, W.—* Gas-burners.” Nos. 4413, 4414. 
DEMPSTER AND Sons, R.—‘ Valves for controlling, reversing, and 
bye-passing flow of gas through scrubbers, purifiers, condensers, &c.” 
No. 3 

Salekincen: B.—‘' Method of making motor spirit and enriching 
gas, with smokeless fuel, oil, and ammonia as bye-products.’’ No. 

615. 

7 FLETCHER, RussELL, AND Co.—See Banks. Nos. 4412, 4413, 4414. 

FLETCHER, T. W.—See Banks. Nos. 4412, 4413, 4414. 

Hatt, I.—“ Crucible, &c., melting-furnaces.” No. 4401. 

Hitcer, Ltp , A.—“ Radiation pyrometers.” No. 4686. 

HorsFALt, J, E.—See Dempster. No. 4477. 

Katz, A.— Recovery of aniline, &c., dyes.” No. 4656. 

Lainc, C.—* Photometer.” No. 4446. 

Maccavrin, R.— Process for making illuminating gas, smokeless 
fuel, coke, oil, and ammonia.” No. 4466. 

Macravrin, R.—See Dunglinson. No. 4615. 

Merton, T. R.—See Hilger. No. 4686. : ' 

Wa twin, J. M.—* Mixing and controlling air and gas as supplied 
under pressure to burners for heating.” No. 4628. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


South Staffordshire Mond Gas Bill. 
The South Staffordshire Mond Gas (Power and Heating) Bill was, 
on Monday of last week, read the third time, passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company's Bill is to be read the third time 


next Tuesday. 
Sheffield Gas Company’s Bill. 
The Great Central Railway Company have withdrawn their petition 
against the Bill of the Sheffield United Gas Light Company. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in Ireland. 

Mr. MacVeaGu asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether he 
was aware that the Controller recently fixed the price of sulphate of 
ammonia at £16 a ton, delivered free on rail at any station in the 
United Kingdom, and that the Kilcoo Co-operative Agricultural 
Society (co. ——_ in concert with local merchants, booked their 
orders for spring delivery so far back as last November at a much 
higher price than that fixed by the Controller; and whether he could 
say if the Controller's order had the effect of cancelling the prices in 
the contracts already entered into. 

Mr. Doke said he was not aware that the Food Controller fixed a 
price, as suggested in the question. He was informed, however, that 
an arrangement had been made with the manufacturers whereby sul- 
phate of ammonia would be sold at £16 per ton net cash, delivered at 
the nearest railway station in any part of the United Kingdom. This 
applied to 1-ton lots and upwards containing 244 p.ct. of ammonia. 
For lots containing 25 p.ct. of ammonia, there would be an additional 
charge of 6s. 6d. per ton. The price to consumers taking delivery at 
the makers’ works was, he believed, fixed at £15 10s. Whether an ex- 
isting contract like that referred to in the question was affected by the 
arrangement, was matter of law. 

‘*T.N.T.” Factories. 

Colonel Lord Henry CAvVENDISH-BENTINCK asked the Minister of 
Munitions whether his attention had been called to the fact that in 
some Government “ T.N.T.” factories there were many breaches in the 
regulations designed to safeguard the health of the workers. 

Dr. AppiIson pointed out that a set of rules for observance in 
“T.N.T.” factories has recently been issued by the Ministry. These 
embodied the practice which had proved most successful in “ T.N.T.” 
factories ; and it was his intention to ensure that the rules as published 
were complied with in all “‘T.N.T.” factories.* 

Colonel Lord Henry CAvenpisH-BEentTinck asked whether the 
Minister of Munitions was aware that the system of alternation of work 
was necessary in all “‘T.N.T.” factories if grave injury to health and 
risk of death were to be avoided; and in how many “T.N.T.” fac- 
tories this system was not yet arranged. 

Dr. Appison replied that alternation of work had been practised 
wherever possible ; but scientific opinion as to the value of this method 
of work was not absolutely decided. It was still a questicn whether it 
was not better to trust to the principle of eliminating the sick at an 
early stage, and to remove preventable causes, rather than to attempt 
to avoid disease by the process of alternation of work. 


* The rules alluded to were noticed in the ‘‘ JoURNAL”’ for March 20, 








The present is the most opportune time for all to make practical 





P. 558.—Ed. *'G.J.’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY OF MELBOURNE. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at the Offices, 
Flinders Street, Melbourne, on Jan. 26—Mr. Joun Grice (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
[which were noticed in the “ JournaL ” for March 13, p. 524], said 349 
of the employees had enlisted ; and 266 of them were on active service. 
Dealing with the whole of last year, the sale of gas amounted to 
3 206,000,000 c.ft., compared with 3,012,000,000 c.ft. in 1915, or an 
increase of 6°44 p.ct. This, having regard toall the circumstances, the 
Directors thought satisfactory. It had to be remembered, too, that from 
Nov. 24 to Dec. 14 the Company, under the direction of ‘the Naval 
Department, were compelled to withdraw the supply of gas used for 
engines, which to some extent affected the returns os the period under 
review. The total number of meters fixed at Dec. 31 (150,233) was 
4541 more than in 1915. Turning to the half-yearly figures in the 
balance-sheet, and comparing them with the corresponding six months 
of the previous year, the receipts for gas amounted to £356,158, as 
compared with £332,338. The sales of residuals yielded a revenue 
of £90,005, as against £77,848 ; the total revenue for the six months 
being £35,978 in excess of the same period of 1915. But the amount 
of profit for the half year was £3850 less than twelve months ago. At 
recent half-yearly meetings attention had necessarily had to be drawn 
to the heavy increase in the cost of coal, materials, and wages ; and 
during the past half year this increase had continued. They had car- 
bonized 131,629 tons of coal, purchased at a cost of £137,248, as 
against 130,868 tons in December, 1915, costing £117,292. In future 
half years the expenditure for coal would be much heavier, by reason 
of the increase of 3s. per ton which had been authorized by the special 
tribunal sitting in New South Wales to deal with the wages of coal 
miners at Newcastle and elsewhere. 

The Woodall Duckham installation of vertical retorts at West Mel- 
bourne, which was, at the last half-yearly meeting, referred to as being 
in full operation, had continued to justify the adoption by the Board of 
this particular system of carbonizing plant; and the negotiations which 
were then mentioned as being in progress for the erection of a second 
installation of a similar size and capacity, were concluded during the 
past six months. This plant was now in course of erection. The report 
contained a reference to the requirements of the Company in the direc- 
tion of increased capital powers, and an additional area of land for a 
new works site. In respect to both of these matters, the inability of 
the Company to obtain the necessary authority from Parliament had 
created a position which the Directors were of opinion should be 
brought under the notice of the proprietors, as the public in the imme- 
diate future were likely to be seriously inconvenienced thereby. As far 
back as 1912, the Government were aware of the imperative necessity 
that existed for the granting of authority to obtain a new works site. 
Since that date, constant effort had been made to obtain the assistance 
which only Parliament could afford, both in respect to a new site and 
an extension of the Company’s capital powers. In October, 1914, a 

Bill was introduced into the House by the Government, which certainly 
contained clauses proposing to confer the rights sought in the public 
interest; but the measure failed to become law. Another Bill, em- 
bodying similar clauses, was again submitted to the House during the 
session just closed, but was dismissed from the notice paper at the last 
moment. The Board could only hope that when Parliament re-assem- 
bled it would recognize its obligations, and at once pass an Act which 
would enable the Company to meet to the fullest extent the demands 
for the supply of gas which the citizens were entitled to make. The 
position was that it would take five years for gas to be provided by the 
new works; and that, should the present increase in demand be con- 
tinued, the Directors could not see how it was possible, with their pre- 
sent accommodation, to meet the requirements for such a period. Since 
the war began, the Company had distributed £22,000 among patriotic 
funds, and in making-up employees’ salaries. 

The report was adopted, and a dividend of 6s. 6d. per share was 
declared for the half year ended Dec. 31. 


AUSTRALIAN GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at the Royal 
Exchange, Bridge Street, Sydney, on Feb. 19—Mr. Georce J. 
CouEN (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. J. Lukey) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the report of the Directors was taken as read. This 
Stated that the profits for the half year ended Dec. 31, including the 
balance brought forward, amounted to £67,704. The Directors re- 
commended that a dividend for the six months at the rate of 7 p.ct. per 
annum on the “A’’ and “B” shares and 6 p.ct. on the “‘C” shares be 
declared, which would absorb £52,275 ; leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £15,429. They proposed that the payment of the dividend 
be deferred for the present, as, owing to the disturbed conditions con- 
sequent upon the war, it had been found inadvisable to issue the new 
shares sanctioned in August, 1915 ; and in order to maintain the works 
and the supply of gas to the public in a state of efficiency, certain 
Capital expenditure had bad to be provided out of revenue. But they 
hoped to be in a position to adjust the capital and revenue accounts at 
at early date. The coal strike in November last seriously interfered 
with the Company's operations. Happily, however, it terminated before 
the coal supply was entirely exhausted. 

he CuHairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said the Com- 
Pany had passed through a very strenuous period, causing the Direc- 
tors and officers great anxiety. The coal strike in particular was very 
Serious while it lasted; and the operations of the Company were con- 
sequently greatly interfered with, the supply of gas having had to be 








considerably restricted. Upon the termination of the strike, a special 
tribunal created under the War Precautions Act conceded the demands 
of the coal miners for eight hours, bank to bank, and authorized the 
colliery proprietors to increase the price of coal by 3s. per ton. This 
being a matter of very serious moment to the Company, the Board 
asked Mr. A. M. Hemsley (their Solicitor) and Mr. P. T. Taylor (the 
Deputy-Chairman) to visit Melbourne and to interview the Federal 
Authorities, with a view to enabling the Company to be recouped 
for the added cost of coal. The matter was referred by them to Judge 
Edmunds; and an inquiry took place, when His Honour decided to 
recommend that the price of gas be increased on March 1 by 34d. per 
1000 c.ft., until the end of the year, and 3d. per 1000 c.ft. thereafter. 
The coal lumpers’ strike in January affected the delivery of coal at 
their Mortlake works for a time; but as it was of short duration, 
the stocks were not depleted to any great extent. The first step 
in connection with leaving Head Station was taken at the begin- 
ning of this year, by the removal of the Company's offices to 
the buildings at the Haymarket already erected there. It was 
somewhat difficult to say when the Kent Street works could be 
handed over to the Government, as very little progress had been made 
during the past six months towards the completion of the extensions 
at Mortlake, consequent upon the great delay in obtaining shipments 
of plant from England. The new gasholder was now nearing comple- 
tion, and in a few weeks would be ready to receive gas. After nego- 
tiations with the Commonwealth Defence Department, the Directors 
decided to instal plant for the extraction of benzol, toluol, &c, This 
had now been ordered ; and it was hoped that very shortly the Com- 
pany would be in the position of being the largest manufacturers in 
Australasia of these products. The number of consumers had increased 
during the half year by 2557—making the total number on the books 
135,487. Public lights showed an increase of 75—the number now 
being 7685. Notwithstanding the risk and difficulties in transport from 
England, the Company had so far been able to meet the demand for 
gas-cookers. Sales during the six months had amounted to 1538; the 
total sold to date being 44 657. The daily consumption of gas for 
engines and other gas appliances was on the increase, and compared 
most favourably with the total output. The length of mains and ser- 
vices laid during the half year was 46 miles. This brought the total 
length of mains and services laid to 3425 miles. Notwitstanding the 
strenuous times, the financial position of the Company was, in bis 
opinion, one of undoubted stability. With the removal to Mortlake 
and a return to normal times, the shareholders might look forward 
with confidence to the future, though the Board had to contend with 
many serious difficulties at the present time. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and the declarat’on of the 
dividend was carried unanimously ; and a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the Directors and officers for their efficient management of the 
Company's business during the half year. 





DUDLEY TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS COMPANY. 


At a Meeting of the Dudley Town Council last Wednesday, Mr. A. 
YounGc moved a resolution—‘' That the Council protest against the 
proposals of the Gas Company to again increase the already high price 
of gas, and hereby resolve to take such action in preventing same as 
their powers permit.’’ He said the price of gas in Dudley was too 
high, especially when they compared it with the prices in other towns. 
In Stourbridge, a smaller place than Dudley, consumers were paying 
3s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft., less 5 p.ct.; in West Bromwich, 3s., less 5 p.ct. ; 
in Walsall, 2s. rod., less 24 p.ct. ; in Wolverhampton, Kidderminster, 
and Old Hill, 2s. 94.; in Smethwick, 2s. 8d., less 5 p.ct.; and in 
Coventry, Sutton, and Wednesbury, 2s. 4d., less 5 p.ct. The Dudley 
Gas Company in 1914 charged 2s. 1od. per 1000c.ft. ; in 1915, 3s. 1d. ; 
and the present proposal was to increase the price to 3s. 2d, less 
24 p.ct. In the towns he had named a very good profit was being 
made out of the gas; and he refused to believe that the Directors 
of the Dudley Gas Company were worse business men than those who 
controlled the other concerns. Not only was the price excessive, but 
the quality of the gas was bad. The reasons given for the advance 
were the rise in the cost of fuel and wages; but these conditions 
obtained in the towns he had mentioned. With regard to the position 
of the Council, he said they had no legal power. But they had powers 
of persuasion ; and he asked the Council to support his suggestion and 
endeavour to stop the increase. 

Mr, Baccarp seconded, and said they bad been told that people did 
not require so much light. He believed the Company were turning 
out more gas to-day than in pre-war times. The gas they had at the 
present time was not worth one-tenth of that which was supplied before 
the war ; and while they sympathized with the Company, they really 
thought they ought not to put on the extra price. 

Alderman Began said in 1911 the Company made a record profit of 
£8083. Last year they made £6075, or £2000 less. 

The resolution was carried. 





BURNLEY GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Another Council Debate. 
For about two hours, the management of the Burnley Corporation 
Gas Department was under discussion at the Town Council meeting 


last Wednesday ; and in the end the subject was dropped in an unex- 
pected manner. Mr. Sutcliffe again raised the matter [see “ JourNaL” 
for March 27, p. 615] by moving that it be an instruction to the Gas 
Committee to engage an expert to examine into the working of the 
gas-works, and to report on: (1) Whether the make of gas and the pro- 
duction of residuals were satisfactory ; and, if not, (2) what were the 
defects, and what the remedy; and (3) whether the working expenses 
were satisfactory. 

Mr. Sutc.irFE said the Burnley works had the advantage of coal at 
their own door. Dublin for the half year had a gas sale of £110,178, 
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and residuals £60,451; the gas was 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and the net 
profit £34,194 5 the proportion of residuals to gas sold being 60 p.ct. 
At Sheffield, the gas sold was £438,279, and residuals £278,519 (63 
p.ct.); the price was rs. 6d., and the profit £110,048. At St. Helens, 
the figures were £52,868, £25,010 (50 p.ct.), 2s. 4d., and £4438; and 
at Widnes, £28,445, £19,715 (70 p.ct.), 1s. 3d., and £10,056. At 
Burnley, the sale of gas was £109,300, residuals £24,250 (24} p.ct.), 
the price 2s. 6d., and there was a loss of £10,000. He did not lay any 
charge against any official, but blamed the Gas Committee and the 
Chairman, who alone were responsible for the present unsatisfactory 
working. He was quite sure Mr. J. P. Leather (the Engineer) would 
welcome the services of an expert, as through him he would be able 
to bring home with more force the absolute necessity for immediate 
and drastic reform. 

Mr. L. Rippon, who seconded the motion, contended that the gas- 
works were being experimented with too much. Under the old system 
they did very well; but since they introduced the vertical retorts, the 
department had never been the same success. The retorts were doing 
better now; but they had spent hundreds and thousands of pounds to 
make them do what they were doing. 

Alderman Emmott submitted that Mr. Sutcliffe had given them 
nothing to show that other works were better managed than those in 
Burnley. If Burnley had charged 3s. 6d. for gas, as Dublin did, they 
would have made {60,000 a year more. He combated the argument 
about having the advantage of coal at their own door, and went on to 
say that Mr. Leather and his father had always kept up with the times. 
Burnley made the first success of the inclined retorts. The statement 
that the sale of residuals compared with the income for gas was over 
63 p.ct. at Sheffield and only 24} p.ct. at Burnley was very misleading. 
The income from gas and the income from residuals were not compar- 
able. If the residuals income at Burnley for the year ended March, 
1916, had equalled 63 p.ct. of the income from gas, they ought to have 
realized £55,000, which would have been about £10,000 more than the 
total cost of coal, cannel, benzol, and gas oil put together. The popula- 
tion of Sheffield was about 460,000, or 44 times that of Burnley ; and the 
capital expenditure on the gas-works was £106,200, or 24 times that of 
Burnley. Thegas consumed equalled 74 times Burnley's consumption. 
The Burnley works had contributed to the rates over £ 300,000, or con- 
siderably over twice the amount of the present debt. The sinking 
fund was redeeming the whole of the debt at the rate of 5 p.ct. per 
annum ; and in 1927 only £15,000 of the present debt would be owing. 
All renewals were charged to revenue account. The gross profit at 
Burnley was 4°46]. per rooo c.ft. higher than at Sheffield, where it 
went for dividend on capital. Burnley had to take 5'81d. per 1000c.ft. 
for interest and sinking fund, and 3:27d. for the relief of the rates. Mr. 
Leather had done his duty conscientiously, and had managed the gas- 
works as few works had been managed in the country. He asked the 
Council to show by their vote their confidence in the management. 

Mr. Grey thought Mr. Sutcliffe ought to withdraw his motion, and 
that io its place the matters brought before the Council should be 





referred to the Gas Committee for consideration, examination, and 
report, : 

iidermhe Race contended that Sheffield was bound to have more 
residuals with all coal gas, whereas Burnley made both coal gas and 
oil gas. Those who talked about the Burnley works losing did not 
know what they were speaking of, as there had never been a loss. 

Mr. SutctirFe said he was quite willing that the matter be referred 
to the Gas Committee for inquiry and report ; and the resolution was 
withdrawn. When, however, there was talk of putting Mr. Grey’s 
suggestion as a resolution, 

The Town CLERK pointed out that there was no motion before the 
Council. j 


A FIRST-TIME LOSS AT STOCKPORT. 





Increased Gas Charges Sanctioned. 


At a largely attended meeting of the Stockport Town Council last 
Wednesday, Mr. J. Winter, J.P. (the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee), submitted for confirmation minutes of the Committee, which in- 
cluded a suggestion of the Gas- Works Sub-Committee, after having gone 
fully into the accounts for the nine months ended December, that the 
price of gas should be advanced 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to ordinary con- 
sumers, with a corresponding decrease (5 c.ft.) in the quantity given 
for 1d. to prepayment consumers, a rearrangement of trade allowances 
to large consumers, and an increase of 6d. per tooo c.ft. for public 
lighting. 

Mr. WinTER said he regretted to state that during the nine months 
there had been a loss of something like £10,000. This was the first 
time in the history of the undertaking that a loss had had to be 
reported ; and it was due to restricted public and shop lighting, the 
Summer Time Act, and the increased cost of materials and wages. 
‘* Daylight Saving '’ had had rather a serious effect on the undertaking, 
Earlier shopping hours had caused an enormous reduction in shop 
lighting charges; and public lighting was less, owing to air-raid pre- 
cautions. There had also been great increases in the cost of coal, oil, 
and labour. Oil alone cost four times more than pre-war prices. The 
increased cost of coal would not have been so detrimental if they could 
have got the labour they required; but, unfortunately, they had not 
the labour at their disposal. The Committee had gone into matters 
very thoroughly during the last few weeks; and in view of the in- 
creased cost of carbonization and the reduced yield for residuals, they 
thought the suggested advance in prices would meet the difficulty. It 
would be a deplorable thing if the undertaking should become a 
charge on the rates; and therefore he hoped that the Council would 
accept the Committee’s proposals, 

Mr. PapMoreE congratulated Mr. Winter upon the statement he had 
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made, and asked whether the increase in the prices was being made so 
as to secure a profit which could be handed over to the relief of the 
rates. He hoped if the price of gas was increased, there would be an 
improvement in the quality. 

Alderman SyxEs believed in the Gas Department paying its way ; 
but he did not think that in these exceptional days they ought to make 
a profit. In any case, he thought an advance of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. Hot tis agreed that the department ougbt to pay its way, but 
not at the expense of the consumers. Consumers objected to pay 
3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. for gas, and he moved that the whole question 
be referred back to the Gas Committee. 

Alderman Granam and other members also thought that 3d. per 
1000 c.ft. would be a sufficient increase, and agreed that they had no 
right to provide for a profit. 

Mr, Henry Bett (Chairman of the Finance Committee) stated that 
at the beginning of the financial year there was a reserve fund of 
£3500. The whole of this, as well as the / 10,000, had been expended, 
so there was really a loss of £13.500. 

Alderman Brewster said he had always protested against gas profits 
being used to relieve the rates; and, at the same time, the rates had 
no right to be used for the payment of losses. 

Alderman Suarpces said the proposal of the Gas Committee was 
businesslike and straightforward. It was very questionable whether 
the increase of 6d. now proposed would cover all the expenditure for 
the current year. 

Mr. WINTER said it was impossible for the Committee to estimate 
what the results of the year would be. It was, however, absolutely 
necessary that the increases recommended should be made in order to 
provide against a loss for 1917-18. There was no other course open to 
the Committee, in the exceptional circumstances. 

The amendment was lost by 15 to 29, as was a further amendment 
that the price of gas be increased 3d. per 1000 c.ft., instead of 6d. 

The minutes were then carried. 


The new charges, which are to operate after the March gas-meter 
readings, are : ; 
Ordinary meters: Within the borough, 3s. 6d. per 1000 c. ft. 
Beyond ee 3S. rod. - 
Less 2d. per 1000 c.ft. for prompt payment. 
Prepayment meters: Within the borough, 23 c.ft., 1d. 
Beyond i 20 


The scale of trade allowances, based on the capacity of the consumer's 
machines, will be reduced from a maximum of rod. to 5d. per 1000 c. ft. 
The extra allowance based on the aggregate consumption for the year will 
be reduced from a maximum of 5d. to 4d. per tooo c.ft., such extra annual 
allowance being made only to consumers of a million feet and upwards. 


FLIES AND GAS-MANTLES. 





Official records to hand from the Calcutta Municipality reveal that 
the Lighting Committee have been considering the procedure to be 
followed during the “green-fly” season, to avoid excessive destruction 
of the gas-mantles in street-lamps. 

The Lighting Superintendent reported that, for the last three years, 
the department had prepared a special mica protector for all the 
12,000 gas-burners in the city, and fitted them to the mouth of the 
glass cylinders enclosing the mantles during each “insect season.” 
These mica discs are perforated with small holes, to give sufficient air 
supply to the burners. The insects are mostly burnt in coming into 
contact with the disc. This is a simple and cheap contrivance ; and 
it bas proved very effective, inasmuch as the mantle consumption, in 
each insect season during which the appliance has been adopted, has 
been reduced by two-thirds as against the period before it was intro- 
duced. About 1500 extra mantles per day were formerly issued during 
the “ green. fly” period ; whereas the average daily extra issue during 
the past three years has been about 500 only. This has resulted in a 
substantial saving, especially during the last two years, when the prices 
of mantles have, of course, considerably increased. 

In connection with this insect trouble, it should also be mentioned that 
the copper lamps have proved far less expensive in mantle destruction 
by insects than the ordinary tin lamps, which cannot be made properly 
insect-proof. 

The Company decided to express their acknowledgment to Mr. East- 
well (the Lighting Superintendent), for his successful efforts in the 
direction of economy and efficiency. 


SHARES FOR EMPLOYEES AT AUCKLAND, N.Z. 





In his speech to the proprietors at the annual meeting of the Auck- 
land Gas Company, Ltd. [noticed in last week’s ‘‘ JourNAL’’], Mr. 
J. H. Upton (the Chairman) made some interesting remarks regarding 
the Gas-Workers’ Provident Fund. 


He said that of late years a good deal of attention has been given to 
the idea of profit-sharing, whereby men employed in any industry 
should be able to share in the profits of it. Many schemes have been 
devised, some arriving at the desired haven in one way, and some in 
another, Among the first to organize a scheme were the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, of which the Chairman was the late Sir George 
Livesey ; and the system he put into operation has proved to be one of 
the most successful among the many that have been tried. Perhaps 
it was the success of this Company's scheme that suggested to some 
of the workmen in the Auckland Gas Company that to share in the 
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profits would be a pleasant and advantageous variation from the mere 
receipt of wages for work done. At any rate, they decided to form a 
Gas-Workers’ Provident Association; and they came to the Directors 
with an inquiry as to whether they would help them in the enterprise. 
The Board were very glad indeed that the men had undertaken such a 
thing, and decided to assist in the movement by issuing shares in which 
they could invest their funds, at 124 p.ct. discount from the market 
price on the day of purchase. That is, they contributed in share 
value 2s. 61. in the pound. The plan was that anyone employed 
by the Company could be a member of the Association by subscribing 
not less than rs. and not more than 5s. a week to a fund to b2 held by 
trustees for the purchase of shares. As soon as sufficient funds were 
in hand to buy shares, the trustees obtained an issue at 124 p.ct. dis- 
count from the market price of theday. The trustees under the rules 
were to hold the shares and receive the dividends thereon for a period 
of five years, when the shares were to be divided among the then 
members of the Association in proportion to the contributions made 
by them. The first period of five years will end on Sept. 30 next. 

At present the number of subscribers is 171, the amount subscribed 
£5122, andthe number of shares held in trust 4125. These have cost 
£5957; the Association’s fand providing £5213, and the Company’s 
discount of 124 p.ct. £744. The Directors thought this a very success- 
ful start. A scheme ot profit-sharing cannot well be successful when 
wages are fixed by a Court, unless it is based on the foundation of 
saving ; and this scheme is essentially a saving scheme. A sum of 53. 
a week paid to the trustees of the Association will, with dividends ac- 
cruing during the term, and with the discount allowed off the price of 
shares, secure in five years 55 shares fully paid up, which, at the market 
price of 29s., are worth £79 15s. A little calculation will show what 
an excellent return this is on 5s. a week saved. The Directors intend 
to show their appreciation and satisfaction at this effort of self-help by 
granting to the Association a bonus of £500 in shares when the allot- 
ment takes place on Sept. 30 next. This will mean, of course, a pro- 
portionate addition of shares made to each member's holding. 

Sept. 30, 1917, will mark a new departure in the history of the Com- 
pany, as on that day no less than 171 employees will be placed on the 
register of shareholders, and to that extent make the Company a truly 
co-operative enterprise. The shares, when once on the register in the 
names of the individual shareholders, each drawing his half-yearly 
dividend, can b2 dealt with by them exactly as by any other share- 
holders. The Board see no reason why this should not b= the begin- 
ning of a really large holding of shares by the employees, « holding to 
which there need be no limit, and which will be of immense advantage 
to them. 





Price of Gas at Rhyl.—The Rhyl Urban District Council have 
decided upon a general district rate of 53. in the pound for the ensuing 
year; but there is to b2 an advance in the price of gas and electricity. 
The rate has been 5s. for the last four years. The estimated profit 
from the gas undertaking was not realized during the past year. 





GAS QUESTION IN CHICAGO. 


According to a statement issued by Mr. W. G. Woolfolk, the Engi. 
neer acting on behalf of the Chicago Gas Company in negotiations 
with the City Councll, some approach to an agreement has been at- 
tained. The City authorities propose.a rate of 70c. per roooc.ft., and 
a minimum monthly bill of 25 c. The Company are willing to accept 
the 7oc. rate, if accompanied by an additional fixed charge of toc. per 
month towards interest on outlay for meter and service, repairs, and 
renewals. On the basis of 730,090 consumers, the addition would 
amount to $840,000 per annum ; and the minimum suggested by the 
Council would bring in about $240,000. So that, in dealing with a 
$17,000,000 income, an agreement to within $600,000 has been reached, 
The plan is sound; and concessions should be made on both sides to 
render it mutually acceptable. The rate does not admit of a 6 p.ct, 
dividend on the capital outlay, but offers a fair prospect of putting 
the concern on a solid financial footing withia a few years. 

The consumers will secure several advantages by the terms proposed 
by the Company. The expensive and obsolete flat-flame burners will 
be replaced by mantles, the Company will inspect and adjust all gas 
appliances gratis, the consumers will havea share in all profits exceed- 
ing 4 p.ct. on the paid-up capital, and the assurance of constantly 
decreasing rates, due to the adoption of new methods in manufacture 
that constitute the sole available means of reducing working costs, as 
the Company will immediately commence the erection of a coke-oven 
plant of 8,000,000,000 c.ft. per annum productive power, and complete 
same within three years. The City will gain the right of full access 
to the bdoks and records of the Company, and the concession of the 
principle of home rule, notwithstanding the Company's franchise, a 
proffer of over $3,000,000 to settle the gas litigation, and the possibility 
of settling the gas question once and for all. The Company will 
be assured of the friendship of the Council, the privilege of putting 
down new and modern plant, and independence in regard to the oil 
companies. The oil bill has advanced from $2,080,284 in 1915 to 
$3,295,751 in 1916, which is equivalent to an advance of 5 c. per 
1000 c.ft. of gas; and the nation will gain by the saving of 80,000,000 
gallons of oil—a quantity larger than the preseat annual consumption 
of the United States Navy. The Company will be in a position to in- 
crease its production of bye-products that are useful either for war 
munitions or for the manufacture of dyes. 

Subsequent information is to the effect that an agreement has been 
arrived at, on the basis of a division of profits exceeding 4 p.ct. on the 
paid-up capital. Up to4p.ct. isto belong to the Company exclusively, 
the next 4 p.ct. is to be divided in the proportion of 75 p.ct. to the 
Company, and 25 pct. to the consumers, and all earnings exceeding 
this limit are to be equally divided. A heating power quality standard 
is to replace the existing candle-power standard. A sliding-scale of 
prices according to consumption will be adopted for small consumers, 
starting with 75°5 c. per tooo c.ft. per month, with srall reductions 
for each additional 500 c.ft. up to 70°9 c. per 1000 c.ft. for 4000 c.ft. 
per month. Domestic consumers in Chicago use 2500 c.ft. per month, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. COAL TRADE REPORT. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. Northera Coal Trade. 

, . The holidays have influenced the coal trade by lessening the pro- 
| There is nothing of particular interest to “aan pag ya — y= ———e a “ eg ng e —, - * ~ oy — ee 
t market for tar products, and values generally remain unchanged at wdiien, cha agilnn ard aihat aan, fet the “aan jeat ia i 
; the figures last reported. Although it is getting late in the season, the | the steam coal branch, the demand is fair, and afew cargoes have been 
1 demand for sulphate of ammonia for agricultural purposes continues, | sold for Norway at near the current prices. Best Northumbrians are 
: and all available supplies are being readily taken up. about 30s. per ton f.o.b.; for second-class steams, the quotation is 
6 <accninaiins from about 23s. to 25s.; and steam smalls are rather more active at 
a 16s. 6d. to 19s., according to class. Rather more licences for export of 
. Tar Products in the Provinces. coals are being issued ; so that the trade promises to be fuller for the 
‘ April 10. latter half of this month. In the gas coal trade, there is a fair amount 
: There is nothing new to report concerning the markets for tar pro- | of activity, the local demand being full for this season, and the con- 
B ducts, and prices remain the same. signments on the long contracts being fully an average. High rates of 
d The average values for gas-works products during the week were: | freight have to be paid—Tyne to London being 20s.—which makes the 
fm Gas-works coal tar, 20s. 3d. to 24s. 3d. Pitch, East Coast, 16s. 6d. | cost of gas coal for the Metropolis high, when tonnage has not pre- 
“ to 17s. 6d. per ton; West Coast—Manchester 15s. 6d. to 16s., Liver- | viously been arranged for. Best Durham qualities are from 24s. 6d, 
" pool 16s. 6d. to 17s., Clyde 17s. to 18s. Benzol, go p.ct., North, | to 25. 6d. per ton f.o.b.; for second-class gas coal, the market is 
“ ro}d. to 114d. ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluol, rather quiet, and the current price varies from 18s. to 20s.; while 
4 naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, | for “ Wear Specials,” 29s. to 30s. is quofed. For deliveries over a 
" 64d. to 64d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. od. good long period, however, some concessions from these figures seem 
i Heavy naphtha, North, rs. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, North, | to be more general. It appears to be the belief that wages—that im- 
: 3}d. to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 33d. to 4d. Carbolic acid, | portant element in the cost of coal—will now be tolerably constant, and 
Z 60 p.ct., East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, that even any fall in the average of the realized price will not neces- 
“ 8os., bags included, Anthracene,“ A” quality, 3d. per unit; “B” | sarily force wagesdown. Gas coke is from 3t1s. to 32s. per ton f.o.b, 
quality, 14d. to 2d. Exports are heavy, though freights continue very high. 

ty a LAS _ 

ill Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. ; 

ng Livenroot, April 5 ” ey on ee pe fg Sos, ers = to —— at the 
oil ’ ‘ imerick Gas Works has m settled on the basis of a grant of 2s. per 
to There is nothing new in the situation, and the only business possible | week. The men had demanded 4s. per week. i 
er is that for agricultural purposes in Great Britain and Ireland on the 

100 preferential terms—viz., £16 per ton for sales direct to farmers and | . . a —y at ry by an ane wane ny 
ion {15 10s. to mixers and distributors, net cash, in makers’ bags, at | '™JUre@ Some Gays ago at the Ayr Gas- Works. Ihey were engaged on 
i. consumers’ stations a coal-hoist in the retort-house, when from some cause the lift suddenly 
wal ; —— fell to the ground. 

Nitrate of Soda. : Saeeen se a Accounts,—The Borcugh Fund — 
pen : ‘ : mittee of the Stockton-on-Tees Corporation express “surprise and re- 
the This eee nun se spot ae: 4 repeated at 24s. | pret” at the gas-works accounts. In their opinion, steps should be 
ly, per cwt. for ordinary quality, and 24s. 3d. for relined. taken by the Lighting Committee to ensure that there shall be no loss 
the _ during the ensuing year ; and they suggest that this might be achieved 
=| The Pontefract Town Council last week resolved on an advance z= - oy ean “ ~ Id be ine ~ ion <4 gh “yr on 
ar Vv charges for power shou increased accordingly. is not this year 
> of of 3s. per week to every Corporation workman receiving less than 30s. | possible to hand over any surplus-for the reliefofrates. The Lighting 
ers, a week. An amendment, that an advance be given to all employees | Committee have instructed the Town Clerk to ascertain whether per- 
ions except salaried officials, was referred to the various departmental com- | mission would be granted for borrowing the sum required for capital 
Bae. mittees. expenditure in the provision of a tar-distilling plant. 
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Gas Manager Ordered to Join-up.—The Manager of the Kirkcud- 
bright Gas-Works has been ordered by the Tribunal to join the army. 


He is 28 years of age. Three months’ exemption was asked, in order 
to train a substitute to take charge of the works; but the Tribunal at 
first considered this too long a period. The Manager of the Castle 
Douglas Gas-Works stated that it required five years to train an effi- 
cient gas manager. 


Charge of Theft at Glasgow.—Four men have been remitted to the 
High Court of Justiciary from the Glasgow Court, on charges of 
stealing metal, glass, gas-mantles, lamps, globes, metallic tubing, and 
other articles. One of them pleaded guilty to a charge of stealing 
45,000 c.ft. of gas by fixing a connection to the main supply-pipe. The 
Depute Fiscal said this man was in business for himself in Clydebank ; 
ne the value of the property stolen was about {1100. 


Lighting Hours in the Metropolis.—The Commssioner of Police 
gives notice that during the summer-time period the times for ob- 
scuring lights in houses, shops, and other premises in the Metropolitan 
Police District and the City of London will be from 9.30 p.m. till one 
hour before sunrise until the end of April; 10 p.m. during May ; 
10.30 p.m. during June; to p.m. during July ; 9.30 p.m. during August ; 
and 8.30 p.m. from September 1 to 16 (inclusive), according to summer 
time in each case. 








A Separate Gas Committee Suggested for Rochdale.—At the last 
meeting of the Rochdale Town Council, a long argument arose on the 
proposal of the Gas and Electricity Committee to spend £22,000 on 
electrical extensions, instead of the £60,000 scheme which the Council 
refused to sanction a short time ago. In the course of it, Mr. Watson 
asked Mr. Walker (the Chairman of the Gas and Electricity Com. 
mittee) if they had ever considered the advisability of dividing into 
two, so as to have separate Committees for gas and electricity. No 
reply was given. 


A Complaint at Hemsworth.—At the Hemsworth Tribunal last 
week, a resolution was received from the Parish Council asking the 
Tribunal to withdraw the exemption certificate of the Manager of the 
gas-works, as, it was alleged, he had utterly failed to provide the dis. 
trict with gas. A member of the Tribunal said he thought they could 
do without the gas they were getting at the present time. It was satis. 
factory, however, to know that it had been better since the meeting 
than ever before. He was quite in sympathy with theresolution. Mr, 
Morte defended the Gas Manager, and said this official had had agreat 
deal of trouble with the men, and there was only one motor-wagon 
running instead of two. The Gas Manager was practically working 
~ ee _ himself, It was eventually decided that the case should 

e re-heard, 
























































STOCK MARKET REPORT. ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S BARGAINS, 
Tue Stock Exchange has had a short week of i \ae8 < Lowest 
four days; but concentrated into these was ee” 2.8 BzS| 33 NAME, oe Present Highest 
more than an ordinary week’s measure of cheer- E°S | 'a5| 3 July 20, t coe 
fulness. The key-note was struck by President A Ese) & : se 
Wilson’s speech to Congress, the impressive 2 Zz pe ia pepe 
and resolute tone of which gave welcome as- 75,472 | Stk.| Mar.10 | 4 6 | Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. _. se s— 
surance that the days of half-heartedness and ay o | eo ri ra ae S "tn ~~) Bs ao 
indecision were at end, and that the dignity of 000} 5] April99 | 7 | 4/6 | Bombay, Lta.. . . .| 53-63 43—5t 42 
one of the greatest powers in the world would 50,009) 10 % 116° | 16> | pone. 10 p.c. 29—30 24—26* | 244—214 
1 insults. Th : 883,110 | 10 ie 7 /- h Gas | BUp-c 15—15} 103—113 ai 
tolerate no more insults. € enthusiasm 115,00) | 10 6 6). | Mouth Gas } pref. 6p.c. | 13}—14 94—93* oe 
which this evoked intensified 7 day to day, 159,740 | — ped — | 2 and Water ‘4 n.0. Deb. 261 713 
inating on Thursday when, happily, i 992,045 | Stk. | Feb. 26 | 14 5/- | Brentford A Consolid. . 1—266 —85 
culminating o y a ppily, it was 731.920 |. 11 | 539 ae” | ae 80—83 : 
announced before the City tad closed-down 55,000 : 5 | 6% | Do. Spc. Pref. :| 109-111 | 83-88 
for the Easter holidays aa the United States 231.400 , | Junell i ite Brion ape 8 | (ore 67 
n overwhelming majiori Feb. 26 1 ghton ove Orig. . — — A 
Senate, by a sming Majority, had 244,200 | < 8 | 1% 0. AOrd.Stk.| 154-159 | 112—117* - 
declared a state of war existing with Germany. 90 | Mar. 26 | 124 | 22/6 | British. . . . . .| 44-45 | 924-38} 83; 
Fes progressive om a — of extreme menses Stk.| June26 | 4 | 4 — 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.. ome = ot 
uoyancy in many Mar ets. Tices were freely 45,771 a a 4 4% uenos Ayres 4 p.c. Deb. —87 ~~ 
advanced on the strength of it, and the only peyroe = “ = | ay wy 2 & Be, ta. 14-3 ; iy 
thing that militated perhaps against anything 00, Stk. | June26 | 44 i Do. it p.c. Deb. Stk. | _70—75 58—63 ‘i 
like sensational dealings was the shortness of 1 eons ” > san on — V4 es : ae a —y 9223-78 
A rae eer 3, a eb. ¢ ommercial 4 p.c. ty — ol 23- 
oe ae by a very wide disinclination ’560'000| a 5 | 46/8 Do. 84 pc. do.. | 103—105 63— ait 
a 3 475,000 | ,, June 1l 3 8% Do. 38p.c. Deb. Stk. | 694—71} 52—54 as 
The gilt-edged market was particularly oe . : — | Continental Galen ia. an 7. 87 
i , —_ 10. p.c. Pref. — oe 
were fa great demand, the War Loan rose to | "=| — | = | — |1jx[Cngémpengovpe.| .. | 10—iew 
) _— — os 10. i i a oe on * 
Consols made a jump of 2 in two days 492,270 | Stk _ 6 | 5$% | Derby Con. Stk. . . 123—125 95—100* 
— many varieties of issues were seized where senun| % = te) eine | am ~ 
available. Home Rail prior charges had a | ¢313'430| sik | Pet. 10 yt 4: mg ee 98102 66—68 66-88 
steady advance, and closed very firm. The $,800,000 = 5 3k | 34% Tacht 3hp.c.max.. .| 76—79 Ce | 56 a 
Foreign Market was in good form. French 1082,205 | ” 4% | and [4B-c- Con. Pref. | 96-99 os 10$—113 
loans had a great rise through the improve- | 3h000| | Be | 8 | 18% | Coke ) 3P-0. Con. Deb: | Tah—“T4s | OE~96 - 
ment in the value of the franc; Chinese and 938,740 | |. | Mar.12 | 5 42% Hastings & St. L.3} p.c. | _87—89 76—81* 
Japanese were very firm; and Russians made 70,000} 10) April29 | 11 Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16}—164 8—9 
F : 26,600 | — 2 — | 94%|Hornsey7pc.. .. . és 120—130* 
some recovery. American and Canadian were 131,000 | Stk.| Mar.12 | 7 | 78%|IlfordAandC. : : 151154 | 102—107* 
not in the list; but Argentines were fair. 65,780 | ,, 9 Ge | Gs BB. ys 115—118 80—85° re 
Among the rest, Rubber and Oil were both 4 EE RE PRT ee 92-94 T1—T4 * 
fairly firm 4,910,000} ,, May 14 9 44% | Imperial Continental . | 150—160 64—67 643 - 653 
Sncheten fn the Ges Merhet did ,235,000} ,, | Feb. 12 3 83% | Do. 84 p.c. Deb. Red. | _84—86 58—61 595—60 
eager od in the : . - et did not mount 235,242} ,, | Mar.12 | 6 65% | Lea Bridge Ord. 5pe. . 119—121 85—90* - 
up to much in point of volume, though a good | 2,498,905] ,, | Feb.26 |10 | 5% | Liverpool 5 p.c.Ord.}4| Tig iis | 81-88 |}. 
many issues had a share, large or small, in it. 806,088 Sones | «4 4% | Do, 4p.c.Pr.Deb Stk. ay 72—14 
bod —— tendency Ros Foo peg Metro- 75,000| '$ | Junell | 6 2/- aie & Mediterranean 4345 83—44 ee 
politan Companies materialized their promise 950,000 | 100 : 4 et.of | 4 : = 88—98* 91 
of the previous week; the quotations of Gas 541,080 20 a : mf Melbourne) an — ~ “ 4 : 
Light ordinary and preference and of South 1,875,892 | Stk. | July 29 4 43% | Newcastle&Gatsh'dGon, | 98}—993 | 73}--743 
eee ago each. = %» Jane & ah% " De a Deb. os ea 
In the Money Market, rates were very easy, eb. /14/ KY orth Middlesex 7 p.c. . 4—15 10— aie 
forecasting the change in the Bank Rate noted ,000 Stk. May 14 8 8% Oriental, Ltd.. . . e 117—122 105—107 106} 
60,000 5] Mar.26 | 10 1/- | Ottoman, Ltd. . . .| 74—T3 2-3 oe 
below. The German mark has now fallen 33 60,000} 50] Feb. 26 |13 | 12% | Portsea, Island B . | 128—131 92-97 
p.ct., and the Austrian kroner 50 p.ct. below 100,000 | 50 ” 12 | 11% Do. Cc .. | 118-121 85—90 ‘ 
the ante-war normal 52,000 | 50 ” 10 9% Do. Das és - ie 
Bargains done for cash during the week 499,900 4 Jone 28 3 2/6 —_—" ry ret, °| ats “2 ahi 
96 June 2 0. p.c. Pref. . 43—5 55;-—65/- 59/-—60/- 
were as follows : On Monday, Gas Light ordi- 521,600 | 100} June 2 | 4 ‘2 a 4 p.c. _ . 91—93 78—80 * 
P ° _ —_ —_ _— 10. ° . eo es 
nary 66, 66}, 66}. ditto preference 704, ditto 846,198 | Stk.| June26 | 4 | 4% | River Plate4p.c.’Deb.. | _85—87 61—67 
debenture 55, 554. Imperial Continental 65, 654, 150,000} 10] May 14 | 6 6/- | gan Paul es Pref., | 104—11 7381+ 
Primitiva 40s. 14d., 40s. 44d., ditto preference ag ee seit nal 5 p.c. Deb.. | 47-49 42—44 
i x tk. ar. efieldA. . . . .| 223—224 180 —190* 
6os., South Metropolitan, 754, 76. On Tues- 209,984 |, : 10 | 10% Do B. >... . | Sa-om 180—19 i* 
day, British 33;, Gas Light ordinary 664 663, 523,.500-} * « 10 | 10% Do. C. . . . . |} 220-292 | 170—180* 
ditto debenture 554, Imperial Continental 65, ‘ Ba an May 28 | 9 S Benth African. - * , | 103—113 ce — 
Primitiva 40s. 14d. a a ,609, tk. | Feb. 10 | 5/4/0| 46 uth Met. 4 p.c. Ord. . | 111—113 15—71 5k 
aa “to M rid» Rw 3d » ditto — 1,895,445 | ,, | Julyl0 | 3 | 3% Do. 8p.c. Deb. . | 724—74a 54—56 ia 
m P 75% 758 75% On 224,820} ,, | Feb.26 | 8 | 8% | South Shields Con. Stk. | 157—159 144—146 
Wednesday, Bombay 47, Commercial 4 p.ct. 952,795 | ,, ra 6 | 48/4 | S’thSuburb’nOrd.5 p.c, | 114—116 7 '—78* 
72%, 73, Continental Union 37, Gas Light ordi- = ” 9 5 ae Be. oy p.c. Pre t. . | 110-112 T1—73* 
; i Hy p — —_ 0. es) ent. . oe ee 
nary 67, ditto maximum 56, ditto preference 187,558 | Stk. | June2 | 5 | 5% Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk. | 116—118 8890 
71h, 71%, — sore 55. he tS 647,740 aa May 14 a 5% | Southampton Ord. . | »99—102 71-19 
ontinental 643, 65, 65}, 653, ditto debenture \ » | Feb.12 | 7 2% | mottenham (45-c. * | 185—188 95—100 
594, 60, Metropolitan of Melbourne, 97%, Ori- bony ase : rg District {3 slg FN ae a ed 
ental 106}, Primitiva preference 59s., Romford 182,380] 10| Dec. 30 | 5 — taunt. 5 5—6 12 
“A” 82, 815. On Thursday, Bournemouth 149,900} 10] July 1 | 5 5% Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red. | 93-95 60—65 
“A” 241, 244, Brentford debenture 67, Gas 236,476 | Suk. | Mar. 12 5 5% | Tynemouth 5 p.c. max.. | 108}—1095 91—92 
: a . , Wandsworth, Wimble- 
Light ordinary 68, ditto preference 71}, Im- don, and Epsom— 
perial os an ae 65, — Metropolitan 76. a= » | Feb. 26 i 0/- Weahsworth A5 p.c.. 128 114—1°9° 
he Exhan i i. 5 ’ 5/- 0. 84 p.c. . 34 —101* 4 
_ xhange was closed on Friday and Satur 108,075| . 5/17/3 | 56/- Be, oat pc. .| 110—115 86—91* * 
ys 852,000] ,, it 6k | 58/9 Wimbledon 5 p.c.. . | 117—122 88—93* : 
98,000 poe » 63 | 65/- Epsom 5p.c. . 121—126 96—101* . 
_ The Bank rate was lowered on the 5th inst. 88,416 | .. | June2%6 ' 3 | 3 3 p.c. Deb. Stk. -O). | 1 St-o8 ts 
to 5 p.ct. from the 5% p.ct. fixed on Jan. 18. * Ex. div. 
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Manchester Gas Profits and the Rates. 


Alderman Kay (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) informed the 
Manchester City Council last Wednesday that the Committee had pur- 
chased three-fourths of their supply of coal at pre-war prices, plus the 
4s. per ton fixed by the Government. On making this statement, he 
was assailed by critics who questioned the Committee's decision not 
to give anything this year in relief of the rates. Mr. Hislop moved 
the rejection of the resolution on this subject. He said the under- 
taking had a turnover of £800,000 a year, yet it could not contribute 
£50,000 a year in aid of the rates. He submitted that there was some- 
thing wrong either in the management or the administration ; and if 
he was right in this matter, there ought to be an inquiry without 
delay. Gas companies in other parts of the country were paying large 
dividends. Mr. Pierce expressed the view that the position of the 
Manchester Gas Department was really degrading. He thought the 
Committee ought to raise the price of gas 2}d. per 1000 c.ft. This 
would enable them to pay £50,000 to the rates and put them in a sound 
financial position. Sir Edward Holt said the contributions to the rates 
and the price of gas were matters entirely for the Council. There 
would be plenty of opportunities for discuesing the misfortunes of the 
Gas Committee; so that Mr. Hislop need not press his resolution. 
Mr. Hislop then withdrew the proposal to send back the Committee's 
resolution regarding rate aid. 





Fremantle (W.A.) Gas Company.—It was stated by the Chairman 
(Mr. C. Hudson) that the gross revenue of the Company had increased 
from £15,297 in 1915 to £16,098 in 1916. The amount carried for- 
ward to the profit and loss account was £3202, which was not guite up 
to the previous year’s figure ; but, considering that there had been an 
increase of something like £800 (equal to 5s. per ton) on the coal car- 
bonized, apart from theall-round increases on material, &c., the results 
must be regarded as highly satisfactory. The Directors recommended 
that a dividend be paid making a total of 54 p.ct. for the year, and that 
£524 be transferred to the reserve fund. During the year 3228 tons of 
coal had been carbonized, and 37,086,700 c.ft. of gas made, equal to 
11,473 c.ft. per ton of coal. The accounted-for gas was 34,463,500 
c.ft. ; that unaccounted for being only 7°07 p.ct. The gas made during 
the year represented an increase of 8°36 p.ct. over the previous year. 


The Blackburn Gas Eagineership.—It is stated that seventeen 
applications have been received for the post of Gas Engineer and 
Manager of the Blackburn Corporation, and that this number has been 
reduced to a provisional short list of four. The Gas Committee have 
appointed a Special Selection Committee to visit the works of the 
quartette, and to report thereon to the full Committee, who will, in 
due course, present a recommendation to the Town Council for con- 
firmation. \Whatever appointment is recommended by the Gas Com- 
mittee, the Labour Party (headed by Councillor Porter, the Local 
Secretary of the General Workers’ Union, who played a prominent 
part in the ‘‘ strike '’ of two years ago) threaten to protest against its 
confirmation, on the ground that the Gas Committee refuse to publicly 
announce the names of the four selected candidates. Every gas engi- 


neer knows, however, that it is not always expedient to publish these 
details. 






Coleraine Gas Supply.—On complaint being made at a meeting of 
the Coleraine Urban Council as to the quality of the gas supplied to 
the town, the Chairman (Mr. W. W. Hill) explained that the gas un- 
dertaking was labouring under difficulties beyond their control. The 
mouth of the River Bann was blocked-up; and it was impossible for 
vessels with coal cargoes to approach to discharge. Matters might 
have been worse, but for the kindness of two members of the Council, 
who had given them a supply of coal to enable them to carry on. In 
a week or two, he hoped everything would be well, and that both in 


| quantity and quality they would have satisfactory reports. 


Irish Gas Prices.—The Cashel Urban Council have increased the 
price of gas from 5s, 10d. to 7s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft., to meet a loss on the 
working of the undertaking, owing to the increased cost of coal. Mr. 
W. H. Roberts, the Engineer of the Donaghadee Gas Company, has 
intimated to the Urban Council that it is necessary to increase the cost 
of gas, but that the prices would compare favourably with other towns. 
The Council decided to discontinue street lighting for the present. 
The Lurgan Urban Council referred to the Gas Committee the question 
as to whether they should on their own account proceed for a Pro- 
visional Order for increasing the maximum price of gas—the Lisburn 
Council, the original movers in the matter, having decided on a sepa- 
rate application, and the Local Government Board having arranged to 
hold an inquiry in the latter town. 


Effect of Summer Time in Burley-in-Wharfedale. — The report 
for the year ended Dec. 31 last of the Burley-in-Wharfedale Gas 
Department, presented last week, showed that the Council had pur- 
chased from the Otley Gas Company 14,033,000 cubic feet, as com- 
pared with 15,692,000 c.ft. in 1915. The Summer Time and restricted 
street lighting are regarded as the causes of the decrease. The sales 
by the Council totalled 13,211,009 c.ft., of which only 109,000 c.ft, 
was for public lamps. The year’s working showed a leakage account 
of slightly under 6 p.ct.; but the exact figure could not be given, 
owing to the collection of all the coin meters not having been made 
within the period for which the gas in bulk is registered. There are 
830 consumers and 120 public lamps. The consumption of the public 
lamps was about one-seventh the normal. 





Mr. Robert Watson, Gas Engineer and Manager to the Doncaster 
Corporation, has been granted an increase of salary of {50a year. 

The Ilkeston Council have increased the salary of Mr. J. E. Holt 
(the Gas Manager), for the period of the war, from {260 to £300 per 
annum. 

It was reported last week to the Shipley District Council that, 
while in normal times the expenditure on street lighting by gas amounts 
to £2520 and by electricity to £639, during the past year the gas light- 
ing had cost only £400, and electricity £189—a total saving of £2550 
During the year the loan on streét gas-lamps had been paid off, andthe 
lamps were now free from debt. 

The Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company are about to 
erect a compressor-house, which will be enclosed by walls of cavity 
brickwork, reinforced with bonding ties, and will have reinforced con- 
crete footings and floors. It will be of one storey, and 20 ft. in height, 
and will] have a flat roof of reinforced concrete, with ‘* Ruberoid '' com- 
position on the exposed surface. The work will be carried out under 
the superintendence of the Company's Engineer, Mr. W. Newbigging. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. Gas Fitrer. Formby Gas-Works, 
Curer Gas ENGINEER AND MANAGER. Stoke-on-Trent Stoxer. Garforth Gas-Works. 


Corporation. Applications by April 26. 
WoRKING MaNnaGER. No. 6298 


— 


Plant, &c. (Second Hand), for Sale. 


MetTERS. No. 6294. 


AssisTANT Gas RENTAL CLERK. Smethwick Gas De- Plant, &c. (Second Hand) Wanted. | Coal TENDERS FOR 
tment. | ; 
Wenke Puma, No. 6299. Brusa ScrusBers. No. 6292. 


FoREMAN. Spalding Gas-Works. 


STEEL Tanks. No. 6297. 





| SmMouTH Ungan District Counc. Tenders by 
April 21. 




















| 
OXIDE OF IRON. J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
; rae 8 Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and s = 
N ‘i 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.. SPENT OXIDE WANTED, 
0 EILL’S OXIDE | WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
For GAS PURIFICATION. METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 33, St. Mary at HILL, Lonpon, E.C, 3. 
peso Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. Phone: Avenue 6000. 
Telegrams— 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT “ Brappocx, OLpEam,” and“ Merriovr, Laws Lonpon.” “TORTO’’ FIRE CEMENT. 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., ALE « CHURCH, LTD. 
Patwerstox Howse, SEND your inquiries for Carburetted oe SO a eo 80.8. 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER-GAS 
“ OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT |PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and| ‘“ KLEENOFF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Resists 4,500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 


| other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


Tins ior sale to Consumers. 


In Bulk for Works Use. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad BALE AND HARDY, a 


Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘Volcanism, London.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





89, VictorIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8. W. ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





GPECIALLY prepared for the manu-) ALDER AND MACKAY 


(EsTaBLISHED 1850.) 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


WET AND DRY } RS, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., A Bo png SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 


With which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiILvertown. 
Telegrams—‘' HypRocHLoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 





Telephone—1588 AVENUE (3 lines). | EDINBURGH. 





33, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 3. 
hone: Avenue 6680. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 








WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC m .. Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
CONTROLLERS. 5 


JosEPH TAYLOR aNnD Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works: 
Botron. 


Telegrams—‘' SaruraTors Botton.’ Telephone 0848, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of’ anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the * JOURNAL” must be authenticated by the name 


and addvess of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should | 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Payable in advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION tothe “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 23s.6d.; Half Year,12s.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 
If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 


is made. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for “ JourNacs ” sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kine, 11, Bort Court, FLEET StreET, Lonpon, E.C. 4; 


Telegrams: “‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Ross Mount 
IronwWORKS, ELLAND, 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
AGLEY, MILLS, & Co, Ltd., 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 
enquiries from all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 

See illustrated Advertisement Feb. 20, p. III. of Centre. 


SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 
5 leg very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 18, p, 278. 
“ FERROX.” ‘‘FERROX.” ‘“ FERROX.”’ 
A BBITIsH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bogore. 





85 per cent. Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate. For Sale outright or on Loan. 


OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippiesex. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent London.’’ ’Phone: 243 Holborn, 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





d £.-C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 


S Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all’kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. . 





AS- WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 


Prices Reasonable; quality and result: 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 8, the best. 


ANTED— Works Foreman. Must 


Sy good Carbonizer and used to Power Stoking 
Machines. 


Particulars on Application to No. 6299, care of Mr. 
Kine, ll, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. ‘i 


ANTED—Gas-Fitter (Ineligible), 

with all-round Experience. Accustomed to 
Complaints, General Repairs, and Service Laying. 
Wages 36s. and War Bonus per Week of 504 hours. 


- Apply, with References, to the ManaGer, Gas- Works, 
ORMBY. 


AS Stoker Wanted.—Wages, 36s. 
_per Week. New House, with Bath, «c., free in 
addition. Alternate Sundays off. 

Apply at once to the Manacer, Garforth Gas 
Company, near LEEpDs. 


RACTICAL Working Manager 
., W ee for Small Gas-Works in Midlands, 
or particulars, apply No. 6298, care of Mr. ’ 

11, Bolt Court, Fuzet Srreet, E.C, 4, — 


CLERK wanted in the Offices of the 

Smethwick Corporation Gas Department. 

An ASSISTANT GAS RENTAL CLERK, Male 
(Ineligible) or Female.. Must be quick and accurate 
with figures. 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, with copies of Two recent Testimonials, to be 
addressed to the Secretary, Gas Department, Council 
House, SMETHWICK. 




















ANTED. — Gas-Works Foreman 

for 60-Million Works. Vertical and Hori- 

zontal Retorts, Tar Dehydrating and Sulphate Plants, 

Must be good Mechanic, thoroughly qualified to Repair, 

and Keep in Working Order, Engines and Machinery. 

Applications, with Testimonials, stating Age and 

} pane required, to the Manacer, Gas - Works, 
PALDING. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF GAS ENGINEER 
AND MANAGER. 


HE Corporation of Stoke-on-Trent 

invite Applications for the Position of CHIEF 

GAS ENGINEER and MANAGER of their Gas Under- 

takings, which comprise Four Works situate at Burs- 
lem, Stoke, Fenton, and Longton. 

The Salary will be £500, rising to £700 per Annum. 

The person appointed will be required to Reside in 
the Borough, and to Devote the Whole of his Time to 
the Duties of the Office, and will not be allowed to 
engage in private practice. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be re- 
garded as a Disqualification. 

Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, and Ex- 
perience, accompanied by copies of not more than 
Three recent Testimonials, and endorsed ‘‘Gas En- 
gineer,’’ should be sent to the undersigned not later 
than 10 a.m. on Thursday, the 26th of April, 1917. 

E. B. SHARPLEY, 
Town Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, Town Clerk. 
April 4, 1917. 
ANTED — Steel Tanks (New ¢r 

Stock or Second-Hand) of 170,000 to 100,000 
gallons capacity. 

Full Particulars and Lowest Prices to No. 6297, care 
of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, FLErT Street, E.C, 4. 


Brvse Scrubber (Rotary) Wanted- 


Half-Million Capacity per day. Must be in 
good working order and Complete with Connections. 
Ofters to No. 6292, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Pueet Street, E.C. 4. 


OR SALE.—Tower Scrubber, 6 ft. 
diam. by 40 ft. high, in Cast-Iron Rings, Water 
Tank and Tippler, 10-in. Valves and Connections. 
Address No. 6295, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet STREET, E.C. 4. 


OR SALE.—Retort Ironwork (nearly 
new) for Two Beds of Sevens 21 by 15, with Re- 
generative Ironwork, Buckstays, &c.,complete, Cheap 
before removal. 
Address No. 6296, eare of Mr. K1na, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 














OR SALE.—Gas-Meters by T. Glover 
and Co.and Parkinson and Cowan. One5-Light, 
our 10-Light, Two 20-Light, Eleven 50-Light, Eight 
100-Light, One 200-Light, One 300-Light. Several 
nearly new. 
Address No. 6294, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freert Street, E.C. 4. 


AS PLANT for Sale.—We can 
always offer New and Second-Hand Gas Appa- 
ratus, including Retorts and Fittings. Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks,Valves,Connections,&c. Alsoa few COMPLETE 
WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars before order- 
ing elsewhere. 


Frirata Buakeney, Sons, anp Co., Lrp., CHURCH 
Fenton, near LEEDs. 


SIDMOUTH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 








HE Gas Committee invite TENDERS 

for the Supply of 2400 Tons of Best GAS COAL, 

to be Delivered at Sidmouth Statien during the period 
of Twelve Months, commencing June 1, 1917. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Gas Coal,”’ 


to be sent to the undersigned not later than Saturday, 
April 21, 1917. 


No Special Form of Tender. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 
Hy. BURGESs, 


: Engineer and Manager, 
Gas-Works, Sidmouth, 


April 2, 1917. 
SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


W825. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in 
LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at THE MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 

_ Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ. 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs, A, & W, RicHarps, at 37, Watsrook, E.C, 








CARBURINE 


FOR 


GAS ENRICHING 


ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 


For Prices, &c., apply to 
The GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., Ltd, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Telephones: 4451, 4452, 4453, and 4454 London Wail, 
Telegraphic Address: “ Carburine, London." 


LAIDLAW & SON (EDIN. 
"GAS METER MAKERS. 


ORDINARY & PREPAYMENT METERS 


REPAIRS AND CONVERSION OF Or- 
DINARY TO PREPAYMENT METERS 
RECEIVE 


LONDON 








PROMPT ATTENTION. 


& EDINBURGH. 





HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION 
GAS DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


(Late HELM LAMP COMPANY) 
can supply 


Everything except the Gas. 


WELDED JOINTS ARE OUR SPECIALITY. 


Queen’s Buildings, NUNEATON, 





NO BY-PASS 
COMPLETE SETS 


FROM 11/6 SUBJECT. 


Apply for New Catalogue to :— 
‘*TELEPHOS ”’ 
16/20, Farringdon Avenue, 


a ve 
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